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Witi victory for the Vestal Copyright bill al- 
most within their grasp, the Authors’ League of 
America and others who have been battling for 
passage of the bill were forced to see it go down 
to defeat in the last hours of the lame-duck ses- 
sion of the Seventy-first Congress. 

After an almost incalculable amount of effort, 
the proponents of the bill had succeeded in secur- 
ing its passage by the House in January, and in 
having it favorably reported by the Senate Patents 
Committee early in February. The bill finally 
came up for consideration by the Senate on Fri- 
day, February 27th. 

Although it is believed that a final vote would 
have been overwhelmingly in favor of the bill, a 
small minority of senators opposing it introduced 
complications and delays sufficient to prevent it 
from reaching a vote before the close of the ses- 
sion on March 4th. The chief opposition came 
from Senator Dill of Washington, representing 
the broadcasters, Senator King of Utah, and Sen- 
ator Trammell of Florida. Interruptions of all 
types, including swan-song speeches from retiring 
senators, patriotic addresses, messages from the 
House and the President, and an oil legislation 
filibuster, aided the minority opposition in prevent- 
ing the final passage of the bill. 

The long fight must now be recommenced. As 
the next Congress does not meet until next fall, 
little can be done except mark time until then. 
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The serious consequences to the writers of 
America in the failure to pass the new copyright 
bill are international in character. Since, under 
the present copyright law, the United States is not 
a member of the International Copyright Union, 
the only method by which American authors have 
been enabled to secure blanket copyright protec- 
tion in other member nations has been by copy- 
righting their material in England. This proyis- 
ion, however, has been merely a courtesy granted 
to United States authors, and notice has been 
given that the courtesy will be withdrawn this 
coming August. Thereafter, it will be necessary 
for authors to copyright their work in each coun- 
try separately, to secure protection therein. Other- 
wise in these countries the United States author 
will be subject to the pirating of his work. 

The present law is inadequate locally as well, 
however. The Vestal Bill provided for automatic 
copyright, for divisible copyright whereby an au- 
thor might dispose separately of various rights in 
his work, and for other advantageous features. 

The principal opposition to the bill—and that 
which is held directly responsible for its defeat— 
came from the broadcasting interests. Music pub- 
lishers also opposed it to an extent. In addition 
to the authors, very ably represented by the Au- 
thors’ League of America, the bill was favored 
and actively supported by the book publishing in- 
dustry, librarians, printing trade unions, copyright 
officials and composers. The bill was introduced 
last June, after several years of effort, by Con- 
gressman Vestal of Indiana, chairman of the 
Patents Committee of the House. 


Nor orteEN do we have the unique circumstance 
of an author deliberately smashing the legend of 
phenomenal achievement that has grown up around 
his name. Yet in the present issue of THe Av- 
rHuor & JoURNALIstT, our friend H. Bedford-Jones 
does just this thing. From his own statement, he 
is not the stupendously prolific producer that he 
has been pictured. His actual production is no 
greater than that of dozens whom we could name. 
There are many, in fact, whose actual wordage 
of published fiction is double that to which he 
modestly Jays claim. 

Which sets us to wondering just how it has 
come about that H. Bedford-Jones is one of the 
very best known names in the pulp-paper field, and 
what gave rise to the tradition that he writes more 
fiction than any other man living. 

His own explanation no doubt supplics part of 
the answer, yet perhaps not all of it. For one 
thing, Bedford-Jones has been writing his five 
hundred thousand or more words a year much 
longer than the majority of equal producers now 
in the field. A considerable amount of his earlier 
work appears side by side with his contemporary 
work in reprint magazines. Then again, he has 
seemingly been fortunate in that most of his work 
has appeared under his own name. Others—for 
example, Ray Nafziger, whose output must be reg- 
ularly around a million words a year—appear un- 
der half a dozen pen names and are consequently 
not as well known as they deserve to be. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Writing True Murder Stories 


BY JACK SMALLEY 


Managing Editor, Faweett Publications 


IN every city, 
large or small, 
rattles the skele- 
ton of good 
murder story. 
Sometimes 
a search will turn 
up a whole grave- 
yard of mysteries. 

Alert writers 
everywhere are 
digging up these 
historic skeletons 
and breathing life 
back into them to 
reenact their 
tragic dramas for 
the magazines of true murder stories. 

It’s by no means ghoulish work. The pay 
is good—around a hundred dollars for a 
story requiring a few days’ work—and the 
plots are ready made. More, the market 
is eager and the demand is constant. 

Always keen for a mystery novel, the 
public has made popular the fact crime 
magazines. The taste is the same, and the 
added flavor of authenticity and the addi- 
tion of startling photos and illustrations ac- 
counts for the increased sales of such mag- 
azines as our Startling Detective Adven- 
tures, Macfadden’s detective magazines, and 
Baird’s Real Detective Tales. 


The connection between well-plotted mys- 
tery novels and the fact crime story should 
he obvious, but is frequently overlooked by 
the writers. Newspaper men are particu- 
larly at fault in filling requirements of sto- 
nes for the magazines, as by force of habit 
they bundle everything into a “lead” that 
blurts out the whole story, or else boil the 
story into a short article that fails to do 
Justice to the material. 

Suspense remains the keynote in fact 
stories as well as in fiction. To spoil the 
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suspense is to spoil the story. The fact 
story must be as colorful, as convincing, and 
as suspenseful as the fiction story. 

Let us suppose that you are a free-lance 
writer or a newspaper man with a yen for 
cashing in on some of the easy money that 
is being handed out for true murder stories. 
Ilow would you go about increasing your 
income by the hundred or so extra a week? 

First, of course, you must find the skele- 
tons. If they’ve all been dug up ‘around 
your town, how about the surrounding ter- 
ritory? And you'd be surprised at some of 
the cases you'll stumble onto in a town of 
two thousand souls. 

The next consideration is the “art” for 
the story. Few editors will buy a fatt 
story if there are no photographs available. 
Save effort by finding the photos first. 
Newspaper men have the advantage of ac- 
cess to the photo morgue maintained by 
every efficient paper. Outsiders can, how- 
ever, usually obtain these through the news- 
paper’s librarian or photographer, for a few 
dollars per print. The police may have 
some mugs in their rogues’ gallery. Then 
take your pocket camera and visit the scene 
of the crime, snapping some background 
shots. These are very valuable to the edi- 
tor who wants to show that X marks the 
spot, or have his art staff draw in the figures 
of the principals in the murder. Leave no 
stone unturned to obtain pictures. Startling 
Detective Adventures pays five dollars for 
each one published with your story. 


F course, crimes in big cities are covered 

by the photo agencies, which solves 
your problem, so far as pictures of the prin- 
cipals are concerned, but they seldom have 
a satisfactory background picture and such 
photos are also under the disadvantage of 
having been published before in newspapers 
throughout the country. 
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If you can't get pictures, the wisest 
thing to do is go after some other story. 

The next step is to obtain, if possible, 
the sponsorship of some official who will 
be willing to let you use his name as author 
of the account. If he is the person from 
whom you obtained your information, the 
matter should be easy to arrange. Men in 
public offices are seldom averse to this 
practice. The story will be read by a good 
many voters in the community, remember. 

It is natural that the editor prefer a first- 
person narrative signed by a detective, po- 
lice chief, sheriff, or other official. He can 
sell more magazines that way. 

If you are in doubt as to whether the 
crime magazines have published the story 
you have unearthed, or if you wish to mini- 
mize the chances of rejection, the wise 
course is to type off a summary of the con- 
templated yarn and hurry it to the editor. 
Startling Detective Adventures favors this 
procedure. 

Don’t hesitate to write a complete outline 
of the case. Nobody will steal it from you, 
and the editor can save you a lot of grief 
by making suggestions on how to handle 
the case. It also gives the editor a chance 
to plan his future issues. 

Let us assume that you have found a 
story to your liking, scouted for pictures 
and found them available, obtained the per- 
mission of an official to use his name as au- 
thor, and then made sure of your quarry by 
getting an okay on your synopsis from the 
editor. An okay, bear in mind, is not a 
guarantee to buy. You've still got to turn 
out an acceptable story. 

Now go over your summary of the case 
and hold a long and earnest conference with 
yourself over the best spot for opening the 
story. 

If it’s a story concerning the exciting ca- 
reer of a famous bandit, your story can 
start with a dramatization of one of his 
big jobs. There’s no need to conceal the 
identity of the bandit, of course, so you call 
him by name and get down to cases. As 
soon as possible, work your narrator into 
the scene of action. 


HE technique of attack varies with 

every story, but it’s the murder case 
that has the most stringent rules. The 
main thing to keep in mind is suspense. 
Once that is killed the story must end. The 
longer you maintain suspense without drag- 
ging the action, the better the story and the 
fatter the check. 
Suspense usually drops to the disappear- 
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ing point once the murderer is definitely de- 
cided upon. His trial and conviction is in- 
cidental, and must seldom be spread beyond 
a few paragraphs. The writer may think 
he is keeping the murderer’s identity hid- 
den, but if the reader spots him and after 
reading a page or so further decides that 
there can be no other conclusion, he is apt 
to turn to some other story. 

In this connection, study a copy of one 
of these fact magazines and note that the 
illustrations do not say “This is John Blot- 
to.” ‘The captions are so written so as to 
avoid killing suspense. The writer must 
follow the same rule. 

Starting your story is the chief problem. 
It’s got to be snappy, establish the iden- 
tity of the narrator, and intrigue the read- 
er’s interest, all in a few lines. Work hard 
on your introductions. 

A good place to start is with the discoy- 
ery of the crime. Place yourself in the 
shoes of the detective or whoever is sup- 
posed to be writing the story, and then jump 
in with both feet. For example: 

I jammed on the brakes of the squad car. The 
short wave radio that linked me with headquarters 
was broadcasting a message that made my spine 
tingle. 

“A woman’s body has been found at the corner 
of Fiftieth and Lyndale, lying in a car. A neigh- 
bor just flashed the report, and says it looks like 
murder. Get there, quick!” 

I knew the place—and it was a likely spot for 
a murder, all right. I stepped on the gas.... 

On the other hand, it is sometimes effec- 
tive to dramatize the actual crime, and afte: 
describing what has happened, the narrator 
can remark that this was how they recon- 
structed the murder when they reached the 
place. 

At any rate, avoid starting with a weather 
report or a string of dates. Now that the 
story is under way, nurse it along with all 
the craft and ingenuity that’s in you. Here 
comes the test of the clever writer. Can 
you maintain the suspense? 

What if the detective who gave you the 
facts had a positive idea of the guilty per- 
son right at the start? No need to spoil the 
yarn by saying so. Let one clue lead to 
another. [et each development close the 
net closer about the culprit. You don’t need 
to misstate facts, but you can manipulate 
them into their proper places. Imagine you 
are writing a mystery novel, but using real 
persons and actual incidents for your plot. 

When you come to an exciting climax, 
dramatize it. Put words into the mouths of 
the actors. Make the scene vivid as a flash 
of lightning. Invented dialogue is quite per- 
missible. 
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GADLY enough, the general run of vari- 
ety murders which the police have solved 
turn out to be cases in which the guilty 
party was known at the start, and the police 
job was to hang it on the culprit. They trot 
out third degrees and wrangle for confes- 
sions to save time. That’s not so hot for 
the writer who wants to hang onto the sus- 
pense. He must dress up the high spots, 
omit material that gives the whole mystery 
away, choose and discard until the story 
emerges from his typewriter with the facts 
all there and none of them distorted—yet 
with a story that will hold interest and 
maintain a proper degree of uncertainty and 
suspense. 

Usually a story of this nature can be sal- 
vaged by putting the soft pedal on the sus- 
pect and turning the reader’s suspicions into 
other channels. 

In a story I read the other day, submitted 
by a newspaper man, suspense was need- 
lessly damaged by the author’s own care- 
lessness. After following a number of 
clues and finding, at last, a likely suspect, 
he promptly pictured him as a_ brutal 
butcher, with a leering expression, and the 
looks of a murderer. As the suspect turned 
out to be the actual slayer, the reader was 
disappointed. Would the author of a mys- 
tery novel treat a suspect in that fashion? 
On the contrary, he would hardly ruin the 
surprise element and injure the uncertainty 
of outcome. He would at least be impar- 
tial, considering the suspect innocent until 
proved guilty. 

But the newspaper man labors under a 
habit of mind. When a murder occurs it’s 
his instinct to give the killer a trial and a 
verdict on the front page, long before the 
jury has a chance to weigh the facts. Ac- 
cording to law, a man is innocent until his 
guilt is proved, but the police. in common 
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with the newspapers, take the opposite view. 
The man they nab is the guilty one, in their 
minds. And how they resent it if the cir- 
cumstantial evidence fails to convict! The 
failing is, of course, human—the newspaper 
man wants a good story and the police want 
to justify their jobs. 

Summing up, then; first go after the pic- 
ture, and a sponsor for your story. Pick 
out a thrilling start, and hold onto the sus- 
pense. And don’t convict your murderer 
until the time is ripe! 

If you are unfamiliar with the markets, 
read several fact crime magazines from 
cover to cover. Don’t just look at the pic- 
tures and read one or two yarns. Digest 
the entire book. Here are some of the mar- 
kets: 

Startling Detective Adventures, 529 S. Seventh 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn. Uses only fact stories. 

True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broadway, New 
York. Uses only fact stories. 

The Master Detective, 1926 Broadway, New 
York. Uses only fact stories. 

Real Detective Tales, 1050 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago. Will use only fact stories after July 1st. 


Complete Detective Novel Magazine, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. Uses a few short true tales 
of detective work. 

Illustrated Detective Magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Uses some short fact articles in addi- 
tion to fiction. 


Detective Book, 220 E. Forty-second Street, 
New York. Uses occasional fact articles in addi- 
tion to fiction. 

Detective Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, New 
York. Uses occasional fact articles in addition to 
fiction. 

Detective Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. Uses occasional fact articles in addi- 
tion to fiction. 

Scotland Yard, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Uses some short fact articles. 

Other detective, crime, and gangster magazines 
may occasionally furnish outlets for specialized 
fact articles within their fields. 


FOOD—FOR THOUGHT 


By Grace CrisMAN 


LITERARY rarity I wrote for dim posterity ; 
My masterpiece took many a two-way trip; 
For journals pusillanimous made their regrets unanimous-— 
And thanked me with a neat rejection slip. 


A literary verity: If vou would have prosperity. 
Would rather eat than climb Parnassus’ hill, 

Give future generations no concern in your creations. 
Your work won't live? What matters it? You will! 
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The Eternal Grind and Whence 


BY H. BEDFORD-JONES 


No. 3 in “The Graduate Fictioneer” Series 


announcing 
these articles, 
THe Autruor & 
JOURNALIST inno- 
cently stepped on 
my tail, very hard, 
by saying: “One 
would almost ex- 
pect to learn that 
Hf. Bedford-Jones 
is not indivi- 
dual but a syndi- 
cate turning out 
work by mass- 
production meth- 
H. Bedford-Jones ods.” 
Now, let me do 
a litthe debunking, with inyself as the sub- 
ject, and this cursed capital “I” figuring a 
good deal more than the writer would like. 
I cull another objectionable phrase from the 
same source, namely: “His exceptional suc- 
cess as a prolific author of adventure fiction 
lends additional authority to his statements.” 
We'll take ’em in order. This is not the 
first time your hero has been accused of be- 
ing a syndicate. I understand that inter- 
ested individuals have snooped around to 
find out how many ‘ghosts’ he employs, and 
so forth. He has occasionally been guilty 
of trying to help out another fellow by re- 
writing his stuff, but in such cases the editor 
knew about it after finding the story good 
enough to buy, so his conscience and record 
are Clear. 
Behind this syndicate accusation there is 
a bit of sound business policy, so I flatter 
myself. Iam supposed to turn out an awiul 
lot of stuff, chiefly because my name makes 
the cover very frequently, and that is good 
advertising. But why does it make the 
cover? Not because the story is so good, 
but because the story is usually a novelette. 
Do you get me? The editor of the average 
magazine usually gives the cover to the 
novelette, and since your hero learned that 
interesting fact, he did most of his writing 
along novelette lines. Jérgo, he made the 
cover. Ergo, he got free advertising. Ergo, 
he was supposed to write more than a nor- 
mal being could write, and so forth. 
That is all bunk. I have just figured up 
how many words were written and sold over 
the past three years, and I find that the 


average is just about 500,000 words. per 
year. That is not a large output. Old age 
and advancing senility have cut me down 
from a million-word man to a half-a-million- 
word man, and that’s that. During this 
period, there have been spaces of a month 
or two when I haven't written a line; thus, 
steady work would probably bring up the 
average. There are scores of writers who 
turn out twice as much as this amount, so 
it is nothing to brag about. 

The really noteworthy point about all this 
is that our hero manages to sell everything 
he writes, and we should look into the mat- 
ter somewhat. The editors will certainly not 
buy a poor story by any author, however 
popular—pulp sheets are much more rigor- 
ous in this respect than the illustrateds, some 
of which apparently will buy anything that 
carries a big name. ‘The logical conclusion 
is that this author never writes a poor story; 
and since he usually sends out his first copy, 
with little or no correction, he must be a 
wizard. 

Not so, brethren. It is true that he sends 
out his first copy, often without reading it 
over for corrections; and he will not rewrite 
a story, believing that a worked-over and 
patched narrative loses all its pristine fire, 
and that the work might better go in on 
something fresh. But—he does rewrite as 
he goes along. 


GROWING story, let us say, gets a bad 

kink. It has some situation that rings 
false, or some dialogue crops up that brings 
a snort of disgust; or, perhaps, the writer 
forces himself to the task and finds himself 
on a dull page of script. What then? He 
chucks it into the waste-basket, back to some 
given point of departure, and does the re- 
writing then, as he goes along. If he feels 
that the work is poor, he does not go ahead 
and finish the story, then rewrite it, but 
obeys that impulse pronto. 

On the other hand, he may come to some 
point where his interest flags, or some out- 
side influence may cause him to turn his at- 
tention to something else. He lays the story 
aside and forgets it. He usually has on his 
rack from one to five stories, begun and 
thus unfinished; not awaiting inspiration, 
but interest. Frequently a story three of 
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four thousand words along will somehow 
flag and let down. But once it gets past this 
point, it usually grows in its grip upon the 
writer. 

Even a bizarre dream may inspire a 
story. Once I dreamed myself writing a 
story, and it was a whiz-banger. | wakened 
with the entire thing in mind, and jumped 
to the typewriter and got the lead down, 
word for word, as dreamed. It was odd- 
ly written, with curious use of words and a 
singular situation. Then memory failed 
completely. However, I went ahead and fin- 
ished it up and it went over big. If this 
would only happen every night, life would 
be simple, but it never repeated, alas! 

Now for the second objectionable state- 
ment as above quoted. 

“His exceptional success’—what? Noth- 
ing of the kind. Success of a sort, but no 
more exceptional than that of a dozen or 
two other writers; and certainly the popu- 
larity contests held by various magazines 
have shown that other writers are much 
keener favorites among the reading public. 
“Lends additional authority to his state- 
ments.” Heavens, Mr. Hawkins! Who left 
the door open? 

My statements claim no authority, not to 
mention additional authority. Mr. Finger- 
man of Camden would probably arise in 
wrath to sav: “This bozo has no license to 
talk so durned big, just because he’s sold 
some stuff! Nobody has authority when it 
comes to fiction writing. No two of us are 
alike, we don't write in the same way, and 
it makes me sick to see this bird rear up 
and tell what a high muckamuck he is.” 
And Mr. Fingerman is entirely right about 
it. So, having properly squashed Tur Av- 
THOR & JOURNALIST for its impudence, let 
us move along to the main action of this 
chapter ; with which, however, the foregoing 
Is allied. 

Over a period of twenty years of contin- 
uous fiction writing and selling in quantity, 
what has experience taught as to keeping up 
the pace of this eternal grind? And whence 
comes this unceasing flow of stories ? 

That is a hard matter to describe. If the 
writer has a vivid, live interest in his work 
he'll have no trouble in keeping up the 
pace. No successful man but lives for his 
work. If it gets him anywhere, he must be 
more or less a slave to it, he must also en- 
Joy it. All the writers I know do a lot of 
groaning about how hard their work is—- 
but brethren, you take it from me that they 
enjoy it right up to the hilt! 
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Ov friend Jones took a trip through 

Morocco. A couple of editors tried to 
head him off; a dozen writers were in Mo- 
rocco, stories about Morocco were going to 
flood the market, and so on. He wanted 
to do a travel book on the country, and the 
publishers haw-hawed at the very notion. 
So he went, and all the time he was there, 
he did a lot of studying and interviewing, 
and worked late of nights over his type- 
writer, and had a whale of a good time. By 
the time he got up to Paris again, he had 
his travel book manuscript completed. The 
first publisher he brought it to in New York 
accepted it the day he arrived, which is 
supposed to constitute a record. By the 
time it appears in the fall, the magazines 
will also be using some of his Morocco sto- 
ries—probably before this reaches print, in 
fact. 

That was work, of course, but he enjoyed 
it. And by enjoying it, he put some elu- 
sive quality into it which made the readers 
enjoy it. Probably the best method of tell- 
ing where all the fiction comes from is to 
select certain examples and tell how they 
came about, leaving out all the bunk. 

This Jones fellow got hold of a docu- 
ment written and signed by the original 
d’Artagnan. Some experts said it was gen- 
uine, others declared it spurious; this pre- 
sented a difficult problem, for he could not 
use it as genuine, unless it were the real 
thing. Finally his wife presented an ingen- 
ious method of weaving a story about it, 
leaving the question of its authenticity in- 
volved—and he got so much interested in it 
that he did the book-length in about three 
weeks, and inside of another three weeks 
Covici decided to publish it. His own in- 
terest carried over the story. 

In another recent instance, a fiction maga- 
zine with a large staff of readers pestered 
him for an adventure story. For a time he 
could think of no plot; then he got the bril- 
liant idea of putting the editor and_ his 
whole staff into the story, using their real 
names—and making them a gang of the 
worst imaginable villains. He did it, and 
had a lot of fun making them all rascals of 
the blackest dye. Naturally, each of them 
was tickled to see how badly the other fel- 
low showed up and what the author had 
done to him and how he was killed off—and 
the interest carried over again. 

A ring started another story. A few 
weeks ago, Jones bought a ring in a pawn- 
shop, holding three crysoberyls or cat’s-eyes. 
He wanted to make the ring pay for itself, 
so he wrote a mystery story, “Three Cats’ 
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Eyes,” weaving the actual ring into it; and 
it sold to Argosy for ten times the cost of 
the ring—a profitable investment. In this 
same way, Jones likes to make things pay 
for themselves. There is a certain inge- 
nuity necessary in writing about an actual 
thing, which is like a game played by the 
writer; he wins it, and the more it taxes 
his brain, the better. A man tackled Jones 
in the middle of the Arizona desert with 
the phrase that he was “broke and hungry.” 
Jones sat down and turned the phrase into 
a novelette for West—put a story around it. 

Auto-hypnosis, you might call this sort 
of story production. The writer sees a con- 
crete thing and imagines a story around it. 
Also, it is knack, mechanical ability. 

Jones hollers a lot about having to work 
so hard, but I notice that when he is un- 
able to keep turning out work, he is un- 
happy about it. Writing is no hobby or 
sideline with him; it is his daily bread and 
gasoline. As long as he is producing some- 
thing, all right. Jet him fall idle for a few 
days and he’s miserable. This constant 
drive can be overdone, but he does enough 
playing to keep himself fresh, and has hob- 
bies to distract his mind. 
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HERE are stale periods, of course, 

times when a story sticks; but, year in 
and year out, the mill produces a steady 
stream of grist to keep the pot a-boiling, 
Where do the stories all come from? Part- 
ly from ingenuity, as above outlined, but 
as a rule from a situation that wakes the 
writer’s interest. Almost at random, he puts 
down a scene or a character or a situation, 
and works the story out from that start. 
This also taxes his ingenuity and arouses 
his interest, and the interest carries over, 


This is merely his own way of working, 
Whether it will do for others, he cannot 
tell. Other writers may need to have a 
complete story outline, or at least a plot 
scheme, before their eyes to work from. 
No two of us are alike, and we all draw 
our stories from different sources. 


Jones believes, in a word, that so long 
as the writer is interested in what he writes, 
he can produce indefinitely—just as William 
Wallace Cook has been producing for these 
forty years or so. When a story merely 
gets to be a story, then the writer is out 
of luck. 


Next month’s article by H. Bedford-Jones will discuss “‘THE ADVENTURE STORY FORMULA.” 


rv 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from Page 2) 


The British writer of mystery stories, Edgar 
Wallace, is perhaps another case paralleling H. 
Bedford-Jones. Though doubtless a very prolific 
producer, he does not write as rapidly as it might 
seem from the quantities of magazines stories and 
books from his pen that are being poured upon 
the public. He had been writing for many years 
in England before his work came to the attention 
of American publishers, and they now have a vast 
store of his early work to draw upon, as_ well 
as his current production. Any writer who has 
been keeping steadily at it over a long period is 
bound to accumulate a mass of material, much of 
which can be republished for a new generation at 
the height of his popularity, giving rise to the 
impression that his current output is enormously 
greater than the reality. 

Even the dime-novel giants of the past, who 
are reputed to have turned out such immense quan- 
tities of thrilling fiction, did not exceed the rate 
of production now maintained by numerous action 
writers. According to Gilbert Patten’s interest- 
ing articles on “Dime Novel Days,” appearing in 
The Saturday Evening Post of March 1 and 
March 7, his own Frank Merriwell stories were 
turned out at the rate of one a week, 20,000 words 
—approximately a million words a year. 

Quantity writing, after all, is largely a matter 


of regular production. Almost any writer, when 
“going good” can turn out 20,000 words in an oc- 
casional week, especially on a long story. Five 
thousand words in a day is not unusual, 10,000 
words in a day is easily possible. Building these 
quantities up into the million words a year cate- 
gory is just a matter of “hitting the ball’ regu- 
larly and consistently. 


Next Montu 


THe ANNuAL Handy Market List of Syndicates 
will be an important feature of the May AuTuor 
& Journarist. While the syndicates do not offer 
an important outlet for the majority of writers, 
still we have never published our annual syndicate 
list without hearing from a number of writers 
who made valuable connections through hints un- 
earthed from this list. The Market List, giving 
names, addresses, types of material desired, etc., 
for the various syndicates will be supplemented 
by an authoritative article on the requirements 
of the syndicate field. This article has been pre- 
pared for THe AutHor & JourNnatist by Wil- 
liam P. Lawson, associate editor of the United 
Feature Syndicate, Inc. Mr. Lawson discusses 
syndicate writing from the standpoints of two 
kinds of experience—that of an outsider looking 
in and that of an insider looking out—in other 
words, from both the contributor’s and the editor $ 
point of view. 
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The Problem Story for Boys and 
Young People 


BY DENNIS H. STOVALL 
Author of 2000 Published Stories for Boys and for Young People 


NO other type of 
story, designed 
for boys or young 
people, is more 
salable than the 
one which is built 
around a “life 
problem.” Nor is 
any other sort 
more popular 
with youthful 
readers. Such a 
story has a better 
purpose than 
merely to enter- 
Dennis H. Stovall tain. It is much 
more than a story 
of adventure. If it is artfully constructed, 
and carries the ring of sincerity, it will con- 
tain all the essential elements of the adven- 
ture tale, of the mystery yarn, and of the 
action thriller. And it will have much above 
and beyond these: genuine suspense, 
coupled with inspiration and helpfulness; a 
“life lesson,” not tacked on or appended, 
but adeptly unfolded by the behavior, the 
decisions and movements of the hero or 
chief character. 
_ David C. Cook, Jr., president and direct- 
ing editor of the thirty periodicals and story 
papers issued every week or month from 
the busy presses of the David C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Company, is largely responsible for 
the prestige of the “problem story” for boys 
and young people. He has bought hundreds 
of them—and will keep on buying them— 
for The Boys World, Young Peoples’ 
Weekly, Girl’s Companion. 

Yet he will tell you, as he told the writer 
of these lines not long since, that the real, 
honest-to-goodness “problem story” is un- 
common and rare when numbered with the 
vast total of all other sorts and kinds that 
stack the editorial desk. 

‘Because our publications are distributed 
mainly through the Sunday schools of this 
and other English speaking and English 
reading countries,” said Mr. Cook, “there 
are legions of writers who get the notion 
that we want the so-called religious story. 


We do want a religious story, in repeated 
number, but it must carry a theme of reli- 
gion which can be interpreted in terms of 
the motives, thoughts and actions of mod- 
ern-day youth. We are continually seeking 
good plot stories in which there is mystery, 
suspense and action, and also a life prob- 
lem, of right and wrong, solved according 
to Christian principle during the unfolding 
of the plot. We want a religious note in 
these stories, whenever possible, but it must 
be in harmony with the story.” 

It was the privilege of the writer to meet 
Mr. Cook at his winter home in Pasadena, 
California, and to hear him discuss the 
salient features of the “problem story.” Not 
all of the stories he accepts are “problem 
type” (this scribbler-has sold him many that 
were not), but such stories stand much the 
better chance of bringing a check. And it 
can be set down right here that there is no 
better market, and no better scale of prices 
paid for manuscripts in the whole field of 
juvenile publications than that offered by 
the David C. Cook company. This pioneer 
publishing house was established by David 
C. Cook, Sr., fifty-four years ago at Elgin, 
Ill. From a very small beginning it has 
grown into the largest institution of its kind 
in the world. “The House of Cook” is a 
familiar phrase in every nook and corner of 
America, where there are churches and Sun- 
day schools, and where the splendid tradi- 
tions of Christian citizenship and Christian 
living are recognized. 

“Tt is my belief, founded upon years of 
experience in the publishing business, that 
the story for the boy, or for the young man 
or the young woman, should do something 
more than entertain,” Mr. Cook declared. 
“There should be entertainment—thrill, sus- 
pense, action, mystery—but above all these, 
a sincere and lofty purpose. In the good 
old days most writers, or at least a consid- 
erable number of writers for youth, forced 
namby-pamby, goody-goody tales on us kids 
and tried to make us think that was the sort 
of stuff we needed. We had to take the 
mushy, milk-and-water stories because there 
were few other kinds—except the blood- 
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and-thunder dime novels that had to be read 
in the barn loft or some other secret hid- 
ing place.” 


cs iad illustrate what he means by the “prob- 

lem story,” Mr. Cook gave a brief ana- 
lysis of a few short tales that recently have 
appeared in The Boy's World. “Here is 
one carrying the title, “The 
Mystery of White Bear Lake.’ 
It starts right off with a 
bang—as a red-blooded boy’s 
story should start—securing 
the attention of the reader in 
the first paragraphs, by pre- 
senting two of its principal 
characters and introducing the 
‘problem’: whether or not 
these two boys should desert 
an injured stowaway that 
they may go on and search 
for an aviator—a man well 
known to the world — whom 
they have come into the North 
to find. One of them insists 
that they must either leave the stowaway, 
who is a boy like themselves, or cease their 
search, as provisions are low and_ their 
dogs are giving out.” 

In the unfolding of this problem plot, as 
Mr. Cook explained, there also is the un- 
folding of the decision of the two principal 
characters, with consequent elements of 
mystery, suspense and heart appeal. Also 
there is a message of the power of faith in 
another’s ability to bring out the traits of 
courage that youths admire. The religious 
element is brought in without forcing, and 
without preaching, either of which would 
cause rejection. 

“Here is another one with the euphonious 
title, ‘Right of Sanctuary,’ in which is de- 
veloped splendid action, suspense, unusual 
situations and a message. The young hero 
faces a life problem which any teen-age boy 
may some time have to solve: Shall we 
risk being punished by those who have no 
right under the law to punish? Not a new 
situation by any means, but an old and 
familiar one treated in a novel way. A re- 
ligious tone is given the story by the setting 
and influence.” 
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The “life problem situation,” Mr. Cook 
asserted, places the hero at a dividing point. 
Two courses are open to him. So far as 
he can determine, or as the reader may be 
able to guess, one way looks as good as the 
other. In the old days there was no such 
choice; the signs were as conspicuous and 
glaring as a circus poster on a barn; one 
was good and the other was 
bad—very bad. The hero, 
being a very good little boy, 
always chose the good way! 
He never made a mistake—he 
never went wrong—he was a 
perfect child! 

Reading such a story now, 
the modern-day kid, if he can 
be made to endure such pun- 
ishment, tosses the book or 
paper in a corner and mutters 
in disgust: “Boloney!” 

The sincere problem story 
must be logical and true in 


C. Cask, Jr. its presentation. The hero 


may blunder and _ take the 
wrong course, or make the wrong decision. 
But he wins the admiration of the reader 
by “going through clear—” profiting by his 
error, and the final determination not to 
repeat the mistake. 


N conclusion, Mr. Cook enumerated a few 

of the themes or plot situations that make 
a story unsuitable for The Boy's World. 

“Stories that have to do with crime or 
criminals. These may be brought in, but 
only in an incidental way; stories of the 
circus and theater, of gambling and horse 
racing; of the mortgage on the farm, and 
of the poor widow’s son; of George Wash- 
ington and the cherry tree and the boy who 
never told a lie; of a nature that involves 
the North or the South in a Civil War set- 
ting; that presents Sabbath desecration ; that 
attempts to ‘write down’ to a ‘little boy 
level, or brings in characters that are of 
adult age for the hero or heroes.” Guns, 
traps and shooting are pretty much taboo 
except where guns and traps are made the 
incidental items of a historical tale.” 
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Radio and the Writer 


BY SHOWALTER LYNCH 
Continuity Manager, KWG, Portland, Oregon 


FROM present 
indications the 
new field of radio 
is soon to become 
one of the “green 
pastures” of the 
writing _profes- 
sion. But even 
today, in its com- 
paratively unde- 
veloped state, 
continuity writ - 
ing is one of the 
most exacting of 
all the literary 
crafts, requiring, 
as it does, a 
knowledge of advertising and music, as well 
as a keen sense of showmanship, in addition 
to at least a working knowledge of fiction 
and dramatic technique. 

Don Gilman, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, in direct 
charge of Pacific Coast N.B.C. opera- 
tions, lists the preliminary training of the 
would-be continuity writer in the following 
order, as to value: 


1. Theatrical 

2. Fiction 

3. Newspaper 

4. Advertising Agency 


Showalter Lynch 


From my own experience I am inclined 
to put newspaper work and an ability to 
write acceptable fiction much nearer the top 
of the list. 

The continuity writer, like the newspaper 
reporter, is required to turn out a great vol- 
ume of copy every day. There is no chance 
for temperament here—no chance to put 
the work aside until one feels “more like 
writing.” Radio “deadlines” are quite as 
irrevocable as the passage of time itself and 
the show must go on, no matter what the 
cost in headaches. The continuity writer’s 
task is perhaps the harder of the two be- 
cause, unlike the newspaper man, he is 
Writing in most cases of purely fictitious 
characters and incidents, whereas the news- 
paper reporter is supposed to have at least 
a slight basis of fact for his story. 

Theatrical experience is, of course, val- 
uable, but a sense of showmanship is like 
halitosis—you either have it or you don’t, 


and neither your best friends nor anyone 
else can tell you. When someone asks me 
whether or not a certain thing will “click” 
with the public my retort is, “Don’t you 
wish you knew?” Frankly, I don’t know, 
and I doubt very seriously whether anyone 
else does. However, in time, one learns to 
set up certain sign-posts for guidance to- 
ward the grail of public approval. One 
learns in a vague, general way what the 
public likes and dislikes and to what sort 
of message the listeners are most receptive 
at certain times of the day and _ night. 
Naturally some individuals are keener to 
sense public approval or disapproval and 
this we call a “sense of showmanship.” 
Like all other faculties it can be developed. 


HILE music holds as important a 

place in broadcasting as it does today, 
a certain amount of,musical background is 
essential to one who aspires to become a 
continuity writer. It is necessary to be able 
to distinguish between a symphony, an aria, 
a ballad and other forms of musical com- 
position. 

It is also necessary to be familiar, to some 
extent at least, with the instrumentation of 
various orchestral groupings. All such in- 
formation is grist to the continuity writer’s 
mill, for it is he, in most cases, who is called 
upon to “originate” the ideas for the sta- 
tion’s sponsored programs and to specify 
the type of music and talent to be used. 
His is the prescription which the program 
department fills in preparing the production 
for actual broadcasting, and in some organ- 
izations the continuity writer not only 
creates the program but takes active charge 
of the production, thus fulfilling somewhat 
the same function as a motion-picture direc- 
tor. 

The ability to write resultful selling copy, 
like a knowledge of music, is one which does 
not ordinarily come within the scope of 
either the fictionist or the newspaper man. 
Radio’s possibilities along merchandising 
lines are just beginning to be realized and 
this is a function which is rapidly growing 
in importance, along with the wider accep- 
tance of broadcasting as a profitable adver- 
tising medium. The growing emphasis 
upon merchandising is illustrated by the fact 
that many of the larger and more progres- 
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sive advertising agencies have established 
departments specializing in the preparation 
of radio programs. The competent con- 
tinuity writer of the future will be able to 
outline and prepare a complete merchan- 
dising campaign. 

So far I have said very little about the 
actual literary qualifications of the contin- 
uity writer. Obviously, on account of the 
pressure under which most radio copy is 
produced, the present tendency is more to- 
ward the journalistic and away from the 
higher standards of first-class fiction. The 
requirements, then, are to be able to write 
rapidly and at least reasonably well. 

Radio writing is developing its own style 
and distinguishing characteristics. The con- 
tinuity writer must keep in mind at all times 
the fact that he is writing something to be 
given aloud; that the impression is audi- 
ble rather than visual. Consequently he 
must write short, clear, easily understood 
sentences. The style is more conversational, 
less formal and more intimate than that of 
the printed page. 

Mr. Gilman is again my authority for the 
statement that the present trend in radio is 
“toward dialogue ceremony and master of 
ceremonies presentation.” Virtually all 
radio stories are told by means of vocal in- 
terchange between characters. Descriptions, 
characterization, and action must all be car- 
ried in the dialogue, and sound effects must 
be indicated at proper places, just as a play- 
wright includes stage directions in his script. 
Naturally, experience in writing dialogue 
and plays is extremely valuable in radio 
work of this kind. 


ND now that I have given a few 

glimpses of continuity writing as it is 
today, and what it may be like in the future, 
I shall attempt to answer the eternal ques- 
tions: “How can I break in?” and “How 
much does it pay?” 

The great majority of radio continuities 
today are being written by men and women 
directly on the payrolls of the big broad- 
casting chains and the local radio stations. 
In addition, there is, as I have already men- 
tioned, a tendency on the part of advertis- 
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ing agencies to employ specialists in this 
line of work. 

So if you think you’d like being a con- 
tinuity writer, the thing to do is to go right 
to your nearest radio station or advertising 
agency and apply for a job. 

If you are not successful in making a 
connection with one of these concerns don't 
be discouraged, for there are other ways of 
breaking in. For one thing you can do free- 
lance continuity work. Although there are, 
as yet, comparatively few open markets for 
radio continuities, it is possible to make a 
little money in this way and by so doing you 
will gain valuable experience, and most im- 
portant of all, a certain amount of prestige 
which will help you in securing a position. 

If you have dramatic talent or ability as 
an entertainer you may be able to use it to 
advantage by writing and appearing in your 
own skit, thus selling the production in its 
entirety. Such a procedure was followed 
by Phillips Lord, creator of the popular 
N.B.C. program, “Sunday Evening at Seth 
Parker’s,” in which he also plays the prin- 
cipal role. 

As to pay, it is of course only possible to 
generalize. Salaries range all the way from 
$35.00 per week on up to quite respectable 
figures, depending on one’s experience and 
success in producing popular programs. 

Aside from the material rewards there are 
other compensations. It is gratifying to be 
able to feel that one is helping to create en- 
tertainment for thousands of listeners. It 
is pleasant to know that one is contributing 
to the happiness of invalids and shut-ins and 
people in lonely, isolated districts. Then. 
too, radio has much of the fascination of 
newspaper work. There is a vigor and ex- 
citement to it; there is the thrill of meeting 
prominent people; there is satisfaction, for 
the writer, of having an abundance of sub- 
jects always at hand; there is the mental 
stimulus of new problems and new pro- 
grams every day. 

It is a lot of fun and a lot of work. You 
swear at it, perhaps, but down in your 
heart vou know that no one could possibly 
persuade vou ever to do anything else. 


DEFINING POETS 


By Mary Carotyn Davies 


H, business men are better men— 
I’m very sure it’s true: 
But poets are the people 
That adventures happen to. 
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A Trade Journal Editor’s Experiences 
With Trade Journal Writers 


BY FRANK GRUBER 
Editor Wayside Salesman 


N the spring of 1930, the publishing 
| company with which I have been con- 

nected for several years decided to en- 
ter the trade journal field. We made a 
survey of the particular field we planned to 
venture into and then in April announced 
that we would publish The Wayside Sales- 
man beginning with June. 

Although the company publishes four 
poultry journals and is an old established 
publishing company, none of us here in the 
ofice knew much about the trade-journal 
field. Our plans for publishing the new 
magazine were well formulated when we 
first began to think of our editorial content. 
As yet we didn’t have a single article to 
print in the first issue, although we had dis- 
cussed at length the type of editorial con- 
tent we would publish. 

Through a friend I learned the addresses 
of two or three trade journal writers and 
asked them if they could get any material 
suitable for our publication, which was to 
go to operators of wayside inns, barbecue 
stands and similar wayside business places. 
Only one of these replied, however, so I 
sent an announcement of our needs to the 
writers’ magazines. We wanted articles and 
we wanted them quick. We stated our 
needs and quoted one cent a word for suit- 
able material, on acceptance. We arrived 
at this rate after checking up on a num- 
her of first-class trade journals. We found 
that while a few paid more than this rate 
the majority paid one cent a word or less. 

The writers’ magazines came out in May 
carrying our announcements and then the 
fun began! I don’t know how many trade- 
journal writers there are in this country, 
but we must have heard from a good per- 
centage of them. For a while we received 
from twenty to thirty manuscripts a day. 
Most of them were utterly impossible. And 
4 good number of the writers were utterly 
Impossible. 

Several years ago, I was myself a free- 
lance writer, so have always been rather 
sympathetic toward the free-lance writer. 
Now at last, T began to learn, though, why 
the majority of writers, or rather the peo- 
ple who try to write, try it a while and then 
sive it up as a failure. Most of them, I 


learned, would do better to stick at their 
regular vocations and give up the dream of 
being great writers. 

We stated our wants in the notices in the 
writers’ publications. Articles must be of 
interest or value to operators of wayside 
business places—word limit, 1000. = This 
last most of the writers paid no attention to. 
They evidently saw only the one cent a word 
offer and reasoned that if a thousand word 
article brought ten dollars, a two thousand 
word article would bring twenty dollars. 
But they learned that we really meant a 
thousand word limit. 


N this article I am going to classify the 

writers who sent us manuscripts into 
five groups. ‘The first group I took to be 
beginners. They saw in the announcement 
that ours was a new publication and _ they 
thought they could grow up with us. I pre- 
sume after reading the announcement they 
immediately dashed off an article and sent 
it to us post haste. Most of them sent along 
a letter, running about like this: “I saw you 
were in need of articles so am sending you 
one herewith for your next issue. Please 
send check at once.” 

The second group of writers were evi- 
dently old timers, for some of the names I 
had seen in other trade journals or in the 
writers’ magazines. They were all very sure 
of themselves—as witness this extract from 
one letter: “My work is appearing regular- 
ly in such and such trade journals; also 
have had stories in The Saturday Evening 
Post and other large magazines. I will be 
glad to submit articles to you. My regular 
rate is five cents per word, but I will make 
vou a special rate of three cents per word 
on acceptance, as I note yours is a new pub- 
lication.” 

My reply was that our rate was one cent 
a word and at that figure I would be glad 
to see what he had to offer. Back came a 
letter at once: “It’s an awful comedown, but 
T’ll do it, because I like your proposed mag- 
azine and have always been very much in- 
terested in that field.” 

This particular writer sent me five or six 
articles and I did accept two, but they were 
well paid for at one cent a word. 
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The “highbrow” writers really aggra- 
vated me though. These wrote in, congrat- 
ulating us on our new venture and informed 
us they were regular contributors to such- 
and-such magazines, but could take on one 
more. They would be glad to write for us 
regularly, as they liked our publication, for 
from $30.00 to $50.00 per month, and 
would furnish two or three thousand words 
for that—all hot stuff. But by this time 
I was learning a little about trade-journal 
writers and was not buying anything sight 
unseen, as I informed these writers. 

The poets likewise descended on us in 
full force. They were a relief in a way, 
as I could always get a chuckle reading 
verses about twittering birds, beautiful 
springtime, and brooks in wide meadows. 
One lady sent me a poem written in pencil. 
I believe it had seven or eight verses, the 
first two lines of each verse reading thus: 


“Let me live in a wayside stand, 
Where the races of men go by.” 


On receiving this I looked through an 
anthology of verse and clipped Sam Wal- 
ter Foss’s well known poem beginning: 


“Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
Where the races of men go by.” 


This I sent to the lady. She replied very 
naively that she had never seen Mr. Foss’ 
poem, but wasn’t it strange he should use 
the same words she did? 

That is the seamier side of dealing with 
trade-journal writers. There is another side 
however, that I also wish to speak of. 


UST about the time we were making up 

our first issue I received an article from 
a writer in Indiana, for our poultry jour- 
nals. I returned this, informing the writer 
—a woman—that our poultry journals of- 
fered a limited market, but that we were 
starting a new publication to which we 
would be glad to have her submit articles. I 
also outlined the kind of article we wanted. 
Within a week this writer sent in an arti- 
cle, which I accepted. During the next 
month I accepted thirteen more from her 
and to date have bought more than twenty, 
and have rejected only one. After the first 
few articles I assigned this writer certain 
subjects to write on and she made good on 
every one. We also increased her rate. 

Another writer who is connected with an 
advertising agency offered to write us a 
series of articles on a certain timely sub- 
ject and submitted the first article to show 
what kind of copy he could produce. It 
was good so that we ordered the series, 
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which he delivered within a month. We 
paid him $200.00 for a series of ten one 
thousand word articles—two cents a word, 
This was not consistent with our adver- 
tised rate, but very few publications really 
will hold to their rate if something excep- 
tional is offered, as was in this case. This 
writer proved with the first article of the 
series that he could give us something good, 

I have had some very pleasant dealings 
with ten or twelve other writers who gave 
our magazine a little thought and submitted 
articles within our field. The first three 
months we purchased more than 100 arti- 
cles from free-lance writers—not one of 
whom I had been acquainted with before my 
company started this trade journal. We are 
also running three regular departments now, 
written by writers who suggested them and 
sold us on the quality of the copy. 

Before starting this article I gave it some 
thought. I wanted to give a little help to 
writers who are not selling very regularly, 
and I believe I learned where so many fall 
down. The main reason can be summed up 
in one word, “haste.” 

The average writer does not consider the 
publication he is sending his material to. 
Trade journals are all highly specialized and 
what will go for one will not be suitable for 
another. If the average writer would se- 
cure one or two copies of the magazine he 
intends to submit an article to and carefully 
study its contents, he would be able to pro- 
duce an article that would stand a much bet- 
ter chance of acceptance. I believe most 
trade journal editors are like myself—names 
mean nothing—the article is the thing. We 
depend on writers for our editorial content 
but we know what we want. If writers will 
give it to us we'll buy it. 


I WANT to say a few words about one 
type of article that most trade journals 
use and that most writers cannot seem to 
get the right slant on. That is the “suc- 
cess” story. The average writer will go 
to a successful establishment and write 
a flowery article about it, describing the 
place in detail. That’s all wrong, for a 
photograph will give the reader a much bet- 
ter and quicker impression of the place than 
a thousand words would. 
A “success” story should tell hy this 
particular place is successful. What methods 
the operator used to make it successful. A 
“success” story is supposed to give informa- 
tion that other operators in the same line 
can adapt for their own use. It should help 
and inspire. A mere description of a place 
won't do that. 
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Farm Stuff and Its Markets 


BY CHARLES H. CHESLEY 


from which I have received checks in 

ayment for contributions along farming 
lines. Some of them contribute to my cof- 
fers every month, while others I succeed 
in reaching only occasionally. I do not think 
it would be possible for a writer for these 
papers alone to make a living wage, in these 
days when the living wage is considerably 
higher than it used to be, but it is a steady 
and, in my case, sure source of income. 
There are a few highbrow farm papers that 
pay well for contributions. These are the 
ones which have a general circulation. There 
are others, limited in scope, which pay much 
less. 

Most farm publications pay after the stuff 
is printed. Some have a stated time, a cer- 
tain date in the month following publication. 
These papers are very satisfactory to deal 
with. You simply keep a file of the papers 
and know about when to expect your checks. 
There are others which pay when they have 
to. This means you have to dun them for 
what they owe you. Happily, the number 
in this class seems to be growing less each 
year. I write for papers which require that 
I measure the amount of stuff printed each 
month, and send them a statement. This is 
also satisfactory, as I find them prompt in 
paying. 

Of course the best papers to deal with are 
the ones that pay on acceptance, and I note 
that more farm publications are joining this 
list yearly. Country Gentleman and Farm 
Journal of Philadelphia, Farm and Fireside 
and American Agriculturist of New York, 
and Successful Farming and Fruit, Garden 
& Home of Des Moines are outstanding ex- 
amples of this policy in dealing with con- 
tributors. There are also several other pa- 
pers on my list which sometimes pay on ac- 
ceptance. 

Taken as a whole, my work for this class 
of publications pays me about three dollars 
per thousand words; therefore, it is obvious 
that one would have to grind out a consid- 
erable grist before he would be compelled to 
pay an income tax. It is something of a 
task, too, to find topics to write about. 

Editors of farm papers know the funda- 
mentals of farming, both from a scientific 
and a practical standpoint. You cannot put 
anything over on them that is not true to 
facts, nor can you sell them stuff that is far- 
fetched and impractical. In short, vou have 


I HAVE a list of over forty publications 


got to know what you are writing about if 
you expect to put it across with the editors. 
Some of my most cherished letters from 
editors are the ones which say something 
like this: “I am accepting your article and 
would like to see more of your work, for you 
seem to write from the viewpoint of the 
practical farmer.” That is the whole story 
of what success I have had. I was born and 
have lived most of my life on the farm. | 
spent ten years in the city, but those years 
helped me to see more clearly the farmer’s 
problems, so, when I came back to the farm, 
I could tackle the questions that affect farm 
life from both sides. 

A writer might prepare articles from bul- 
letins and by rehashing published material. 
He will not get very far, however, with the 
editors. They can do all the work of that 
kind they want. What they expect from 
contributors is the other fellow’s viewpoint 
and accounts of what practical farmers are 
doing. An article stands a lot better chance 
of getting by if it gives names of the farm- 
ers who are actually doing the things you 
mention. No one can write farm stuff as 
well as the actual farmer. Because I do the 
things which I write about, my work gets 
by. Sunday papers and city dailies have fea- 
tured my garden and poultry articles, pro- 
claiming the author as a real “dirt farmer.” 
That is what I actually am. I keep a con- 
siderable poultry flock and I conduct a sort 
of an experimental garden, though it is more 
than “experimental,” for I market a lot of 
produce during the season. 

In addition to what I learn from my own 
work and experiments, I keep an eye out 
for unusual things which other farmers are 
doing. I also attend farmers’ meetings and 
demonstrations. Yes, J do a lot of work to 
earn a hundred dollars by writing farm 
stuff. The actual labor of putting the words 
together at the typewriter is but a small part. 
The note-book and pencil stub are my con- 
stant companions. A few casual notes made 
in the morning may mean a thousand-word 
article written out in the evening. It may 
be a hard life, but if one really likes farm- 
ing and also likes to write, it is not so bad. 
I occasionally sell other kinds of material, 
such as scientific articles; yes, I confess it, 
I write verse that gets by once in a while. 
The last is pure recreation. Farm stuff 
brings in the cash. 
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The Author & Journalist 


Editors You Want to Know 


NELSON ANTRIM CRAWFORD 
Iditor-in-chief of The Household Magazine 


Nelson Antrim 
Crawford was 
born in South Da- 
kota, when it was 
merely Dakota 
Territory. He 
says: “Whenever 
I tell where I was 
born, people raise 
questioning brows 
—just why, I 
don’t know. Ap- 
parently there is 
something incred- 
ible about being 
born there — it 
simply isn’t done. Though on the few occa- 
sions when I have been in South Dakota in 
recent years, I see a much larger propor- 
tionate number of children than in the homes 
of any of my friends. 

“The only romantic thing about my birth- 
place was an artesian lake across the street. 
Into this the family physician repeatedly 
threatened to throw me when I was an in- 
fant. (Loud cries of Hear! Hear! from 
my readers.) To that, perhaps, should be 
attributed psychoanalytically a certain cold- 
ness and apathy that my friends are fond of 
telling me about.” 

Continuing, Mr. Crawford tells us: 

“T grew up mostly in an Iowa river town, 
was considered a bright boy—by my parents 
—and went to college, where I studied a 
heterogeneous mass of things, including 
higher mathematics, against which I have 
had a prejudice ever since. Dr. C. F. Ansley, 
who is now editor of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, gave me more stimulation to 
write than any other teacher. I liked poli- 
tical science, but was too cynical to be a 
politician. I contemplated taking Holy 
Orders in the Episcopal Church, and was 
acolyte in various High Church parishes, 
but was really interested in ceremonial rather 
than religion, and a priest of my acquain- 
tance pertinently remarked that ‘an exempli- 
fication of correct liturgics will not feed the 
average flock.’ He cured my desire to be a 
clergyman.” 

Mr. Crawford became a daily newspaper 
man and later a teacher, in the meantime 
writing for various magazines. He became 
head of the journalism department in the 


Nelson Antrim Crawford 


Kansas State Agricultural College. More 
recently he was director of information for 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. After three years and a half there— 
entertained by politics but afflicted with 
neuritis in the delightful climate of Washing- 
ton—he became editor-in-chief of The 
Household Magazine in December, 1928. 

He has written for all sorts of publica- 
tions, from The Nation to The Nation’s 
Business, from The American Mercury to 
The Christian Science Monitor. He has con- 
tributed to the Encyclopedia Britannica, the 
Encyclopedia of the Social Science, and 
other scholarly works. He has had editorial 
experiences on Farm and Fireside, The Mid- 
land, and other magazines and also in book 
editing. His own books include “The Carry- 
ing of the Ghost,” a book of verse, “The 
Ethics of Journalism,” and “A Man of 
Learning,” a satirical novel which some 
readers took for gospel truth and wanted te 
emulate the hero. He is editor of the Borzoi 
Handbooks of Journalism, a series published 
by Alfred A. Knopf. 

“For The Household Magazine,’ he 
writes, “I have an ideal that I think is not 
impossible—good literature that at the same 
time will appeal to average readers. I am 
sick of the theory that the average reader 
wants third-rate stuff; I believe he takes it 
just because some editors sling it into his 
eyes. The average reader does not want 
formula stuff. He wants stuff that is inter- 
esting and varied, and he recognizes good 
literature even if he can’t define it. The 
Household Magazine goes mostly to women 
in towns under ten thousand population. | 
am trying to give them material that is with- 
in the range of their interests but has in it 
the real stuff of life. My experience so far 
is that they like it.” 

Aside from literature and painting, Mr. 
Crawford is addicted to cats, which he thinks 
are superior to most of us human beings, 
and to bridge. He believes in education, not 
force, and thinks an editor has an educational 
function. The main things in life for him 
are to be happy, and to want other people 
to be happy. “The right sort of education 
will adjust people to life so that they will be 
happy,” he says. “Compulsion never pro- 
duces any adjustment, except perhaps in the 
person who uses it on others to flatter him- 
self—and I care less about his happiness 
than about that of anybody else in the 
world.” 
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FICTION WRITING 


S.T.C. training proves its worth to you at 
its own expense. It gives you the most 
complete and professional training avail- 
able. You gain a mastery of technique, 
thorough knowledge of markets and full 
development of your talent. Also at your 
service: Free manuscript selling agency, 
advisory bureau, book service, S. T. C. 
News subscription, etc. Send for booklet, 


“The Way Past the Editor”. 


Guaranteed Training in >» | 


USE THIS COUPON 


The Author & Journalist's 
Simplified Training Course, gat 

1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


MO: 
Without placing me under any obli- 7 sic enema 


gation, please send me your free 
booklet, “The Way Past the Editor.” 
| want to know what the Simplified 
Training Course can do for me. a .--.-- 
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True Confessions, 529 S. Seventh Street, Minne- 
apolis, is wide open for true-to-life stories of the 
confession type, with creditable plot and emotional 
treatment, according to word from Jack Smalley, 
managing editor. The magazine promises con- 
tributors an acceptance or rejection within ten 
days. Payment is at the rate of 2 cents a word. 
“Be sure your heroine has something to confess,” 
Mr. Smalley says. “We read to escape from hum- 
drum ruts. Transport your heroine from her 
drab surroundings into a situation that promises 
emotional thrills and adventures. Depth of feel- 
ing is essential, Endings may be tragic, if need 
be, but happy endings are naturally desired. Find- 
ing a mate is more important than keeping one, 
hence, stories of romance outnumber marriage 
problems.” 


The Shade Publishing Co., 1008 W. York Street, 
Philadelphia, will soon issue a new magazine, to be 
entitled Mind Magic Magazine, according to 
G. R. Bay, editor. It will use fact and inspir- 
ational articles, pithy and startling, 1000 words or 
less, on popular psychology, new thought, mental 
science and yoga, telling how these have brought 
love, health or success to the writer. Also psychic 
experience stories and ouija-board and astrology 
stories based on facts. Immediate reports prom- 
ised. Rates 1 cent a word and up, presumably on 
publication. 


Top-Notch Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, of the Street & Smith group, is now being 
edited by Ronald Oliphant, editor of Wild West 
Weekly and other Street & Smith publications. 
Mr. Oliphant writes as follows: “We are at pres- 
ent overstocked with long short-stories, that is 
those of 6000 to 8000 words in length, but can use 
shorter stories of 3000 to 5000 words. These 
should be strong, well-told, virile stories of adven- 
ture or sport, in an American setting. First-per- 
son stories are not favored, although there is no 
absolute taboo against them. The adventure 
should preferably be of the outdoor type. In 
sport, baseball and boxing are preferred; football 
in season. Stories should be of the type that will 
appeal to the American young men. We are over- 
stocked with novelettes and serial matter. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance in accordance with 
the Street & Smith policy, rates being based on 
the value of the story to the magazine.” 


Aces, Air Stories, and Wings, 220 E. Forty- 
second Street, New York, report that the demand 
for air stories is still strong. All three maga- 
zines are in the market for stories of all lengths, 
with particular need for complete novels and novel- 
ettes of 12,000 to 14,000 words. Both Air Stories 
and Wings need 25,000-word novels. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S 
| LITERARY MARKET TIPS { 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Fiction House, Inc., 220 E. Forty-second Street, 
New York, announces a change in serial length 
requirements. Jack Kelly, editor-in-chief, writes: 
“Heretofore, we have used serials of 40,000 to 50,- 
000 words, in installments of 10,000 words each, 
and novel lengths of 25,000, which prevented us from 
using the 30,000-word story. Henceforth, we propose 
to hold all serials to a 45,000 maximium, to be 
used in three 15,000-word installments, but we 
will also use 30,000-word stories to be run in two 
installments of equal length.” This change applies 
to the following magazines of the Fiction House 
group: Action Stories, Frontier Stories, Aces, 
Air Stories, Wings, Lariat Story, North-West 
Stories, Action Novels, Fight Stories and Love 
Romances. No mention is made of any change in 
length requirements for Detective Classics and De- 
tective Book. 


The Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass., is now edited by Carlton 
M. Sherwood, who succeeds Rev. R. P. Ander- 
son, who recently resigned. Mr. Sherwood writes 
that the magazine is in the market for short-sto- 
ries 1500 to 2500 words in length, preferably un- 
der 1800. Payment is at the rate of % cent a 
word on acceptance. Some illustrations and short 
general inspirational articles and stories of suc- 
cess are desired. The editors are also interested 
in serials. The Junior Christian Endeavor World 
is also published at this same address, Stanley B. 
Vandersall now being editor of the latter publi- 
cation. 


Riders of the Range, Speakeasy Stories, Miracle 
Science and Fantasy Stories and Zoom, an air fic- 
tion magazine, are the new bi-monthly publications 
of the Good Story Magazine Co., Inc., 25 W. 
Forty-third Street, New York, according to an- 
nouncement of Harold Hersey, publisher. These 
will appear on alternate months from the older 
Hersey magazines. A more complete announce- 
ment of the new magazines and their requirements 
will appear in the next issue of THe AutnHor & 
JOURNALIST. 


The Home Circle, 327 E. Caldwell Street, Louis- 
ville, Ky., is temporarily overstocked, according 
to information received from John H. Sutcliffe, 
editor. 


Woman's World, 4223 W. Lake Street, Chicago, 
announces the appointment of Miss Cora F. Sand- 
ers as editor, succeeding Walter W. Manning, edi- 
tor and president of the Manning Publishing com- 
pany, who died February 16. “No change in edi- 
torial policy or requirements is contemplated,” the 
announcement states. Miss Sanders was formerly 
managing editor of Woman’s World. 
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WILL YOUR STORIES BE RECOMMENDED TO 
FILL THESE EDITORIAL REQUESTS? 


On my desk is a letter from one of the leading magazine publishers announcing two new 


magazines. 
able material. 


It outlines their fiction requirements and asks me to submit immediately any suit- 


These magazines will not be on the stands for several months; it will be a month or six 


> mean- 


time they will have purchased thousands of dollars worth of manuscripts. 


I find eight good 
stories in my office 
that should fill the re- 
quirements of these 
two new magazines 
and have handed them 
to the editor. Several 
of my clients whose 
work I have been 
selling regularly in 
other fields have dem- 
onstrated their ability 
to do fiction of the 
types desired; three 
of them within phone 
distance were at work 
on what is wanted 
within an hour after 
the publisher’s letter 
arrived. The other 
clients were advised 
by mail. Some of 
these writers wil 1 
have sold several 
stories and established 
themselves on the 
ground floor in a good- 
paying new market 
when you read this. 


When You Send Me a Manuscript 
You Receive: 


1. A candid professional opinion of its com- 
mercial value. 

2. Constructive suggestions for adaptation 
to current magazine requirements if un- 
salable in form submitted. 

3. Suggestions for future production of ma- 
terial of types in demand. 

4. The recommendation of your story by an 
editorially recognized agency to suitable 
publications actively in the market. 


Nominal Rates 


New clients are charged a reading fee of 
fifty cents a thousand words, a minimum 
of $2.00 on any individual manuscript. The 
commission on American sales is 10%; for- 
eign sales 15%. When $1,000.00 worth of 
a client’s material is sold, his work is 
handled on a purely commission basis. 


Supplying new maga- 
zines is only one phase 
of a recognized agent’s 
activities. A tele- 
phone memoranda re- 
minds me that the ed- 
itor of a long estab- 
lished magazine needs 
a serial of certain spe- 
cific type and length. 
In accepting a novel 
length story to be 
featured in one issue 
a few days ago, the 
editor of another mag- 
azine advised his need 
of a similar story 
within three or four 
weeks. I was able to 
tell him that one of 
my clients whose fic- 
tion he has used be- 
fore was at work on 
one and that we will 
get it to him on time. 
The editor is expect- 
ing that story—and it 
has very good chances 
of sale. 


If you imagine that I work only with writers already successful you are wrony. The 


155 East 42nd St. 


majority of my clients were beginners who either had never sold before or had only a few 
haphazard sales to their credit when they came to me. 
the professional stage—and I am always ready to do all in my power to coach promising new 
writers to the point where their work will be readily salable. 

SHORT STORIES, NOVELETTES, SERIALS, BOOKS AND ARTICLES are needed 


immediately to supply numerous editorial requests. 
mended by an agency that sells thousands of dollars worth of fiction every month send your 


manuscript or write for complete descriptive circular. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 


I have developed many of them to 


If you wish to have your work recom- 


New York, N. Y. 


RADIO PLAYS WANTED 
We would like to examine radio plays running fif- 
teen and thirty minutes. Our preference is for 
straight drama, with strong realism and human- 
interest content. Pre-broadcasted material and work 
ot experienced radio writers only meet our needs. 
Leases pay royalty. 


RADIO SYNDICATE SERVICE 
3806 Bevery Boulevard Los Angeles 


WE QUERIED 17 EDITORS 
8 said, ‘‘mail mss. flat.” 5 said, ‘‘fold twice.’ 
said, “immaterial.” 25 size 9x12 and 25 10x13, 1 40. 
If you fold mss., 50 of each size (100) $1.00. Mss. 
paper: 500 sheets medium weight, $1.10; heavier 
weight, $1.60. Scale, 50c. Type Cleaner, $1.00 bottle. 
We pay postage. 
THE SUPPLY STATIONER 


4415, Center Ave. Pittsburgh, Penna. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Let me type your manuscripts, and arrange them in 
the correct technical form which editors require. 
Prompt service, and neat and accurate work guar- 
anteed. 25 cents per thousand words. Poetry 2 cents 
a line. Minor corrections free. Markets suggested. 


RUBY DENTON 


ae Rennie Avenue Venice, California 


ASPIRING WRITERS 

Send us that unsold story; we will tell you why 

it is “unavailable” and how to revise it to meet edi- 

torial requirements. 75c first 1000 words. Free mar- 
keting advice. 

AUTHORCRAFT LEAGUE 

Box 1310, St. “‘C” Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Triple-X Western, 529 S. Seventh Street, Min- 
neapolis, for the next three or four months, will 
want short-stories not over 5000 words in length, 
D. E. Lurton, associate editor, writes. A slight 
change in the makeup of the magazine is contem- 
plated. 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 730 Fiith Avenue, New 
York, book publishers, have announced the closing 
down of their English publishing firm, Alfred A. 
Knopf, Ltd. The announcement states: ‘We are, 
however, retaining our London offices at 37 Bed- 
ford Square and will be represented there by k. 
W. Postgate, who buys for Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
as he has been doing for the past sixteen months, 
and by Saul Salzberg, who has charge of the dis- 
posal to British publishers of the various publica- 
tions, American and European, in which we con- 
trol the British rights.” 


Delineator has moved from Spring and Mac- 
dougal Streets to 161 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
Oscar Graeve, editor of Delineator, commenting on 
the task of finding good serials, stated recently: 
“A good serial must contain so many elements. 
It myst, first of all, have suspense. Fach install- 
ment must leave you eager to read the next in- 
stallment. But a serial for such a magazine as 
Delineator—or any worthwhile magazine—must 
have much more than suspense. It must be weli 
written. It must have reality and intelligence. 
It must appeal to the mind as well as the heart. 
And you’d be amazed how few of the hundreds 
of novels that are written every year meet these 
exacting requirements.” 


The American Boy, 550 Lafayette Blvd., De- 
troit, Mich., while still contending with an over- 
supply of manuscripts, is buying a few short- 
stories, according to announcement of George F. 
Pierrot, managing editor. “Mystery and humor 
are the two most popular elements in boys’ stories,” 
Mr. Pierrot says. “Detective and sport stories 
receive an enthusiastic welcome in our magazine. 
We find the interest of boys in aviation, while still 
the most popular single interest, declining. The 
boy reader now wants plot, with aviation more 
or less incidental.” 


Railroad Man’s Magazine, 280 Broadway, New 
York, announces that William Edward Hayes is 
no longer editor. Freeman H. Hubbard has been 
named managing editor of this magazine, which 
is published by the Frank A. Munsey Company. 


The Chicago Daily News, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, does not buy serious poetry, jokes 
or humorous verse. It uses stories with woman 
interest 700 to 2000 words in length and articles 
of interest to women, up to 1500 words in length. 


The Crescent Publishing Co., 71 W. Forty-fifth 
Street, New York, which recently announced its 
intention to publish two new magazines, using 
detective and gangster stories, respectively, has 
decided to postpone publication of these maga- 
zines until fall, according to Rose M. Shipman, 
editor. This company now publishes Westland 
Love Magazine and Lively Stories. 
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Your Questions With Answers, 71 W. Forty- 
fiith Street, New York, is a new monthly publi- 
cation of the Crescent Publishing Company, edited 
by Herbert Hungerford. It will be devoted ty 
brief articles on problems of the day, open forums 
on questions and personal problems, etc. Typicai 
brief articles in the first issue are: “Should Any- 
thing About Sex Be Secret?” “Do Trial Mar- 
riages Stand the Test of Time?” “Is Modern 
Science Tearing Down Religion?” Manuscripts 
will be considered, but rates and methods of pay- 
ment are not stated. 


The Godless World, P. QO. Box 525, Oakland, 
Calif., is a new monthly magazine issued by the 
Oakland branch of the International League o/ 
the Militant Godless. It is in the market for anti- 
religious, anti-clerical articles under 1000 words, 
written from an atheistic, rationalistic, material- 
istic point of view. Prose payment, it is stated, 
will be % to 1 cent a word, ten days after publi- 
cation. Martin S. Charles is editor. 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate, formeriy 
located at 373 Fourth Avenue, New York, an- 
nounces a change of its headquarters address to 
Standard Statistics Bldg., 345 Hudson Street, New 
York, and the appointment of Joe F. Fox as man- 
aging editor. 

All-Fiction, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, a Deli 
Company magazine using adventure stories of all 
lengths, has changed its name to All-Fiction Sto- 
ries, according to recent announcement. Carson W. 
Mowre is editor. The magazine pays 1% cents 
up on acceptance. 

Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, New York, wel- 
comes material from free-lance writers and gives 
it more than cursory examination, though staff 
men and authorities on individual subjects sup- 
ply most of its articles, according to word re- 
ceived from Frank D. Morris, associate editor. 
Articles on popular questions of the day seem to 
have the greatest appeal, these running from 3500 
to 5000 words. 

The National Bootlegger, 312 S. Clark Street, 
Chicago, recently announced as in the market for 
humorous and satirical articles dealing with pro- 
hibition, has evidently suspended. Letters address- 
ed to the magazine have been returned with the 
postal mark: “Out of Business.” 


Real Detective Tales, 1050 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, will discontinue the use of fiction begin- 
ning with the July issue, and will thereafter be de- 
voted entirely to true stories of crime and detec- 
tive work, according to word from Edwin Baird, 
editor. The publishers, however, are planning to 
start an all-fiction magazine later this year. 

St. Louis Town Topics, Planters Bldg., St. 
Louis, which recently suspended publication and 
went into the hands of a receiver, will be resur- 
rected by a newly formed company, the Empire 
Publishing Co., Continental Life Bldg., St. Lous. 
It is presumed that writers who have submitted 
material to the former publishers can ascertain the 
fate of their manuscripts by writing to the new 
concern. 


Just What You 
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You’ve Found 


Need When 
You Get These 
Valuable Books 
and This 
Magazine— 


Don’t waste more time 
now, you need these 
helps. Mail your order 
at once while these 
special offers are good. 
The Writer’s 

ine and one or 
both of these books 
will prove invaluable 
to you. You’ve been 
hearing about them 
and NOW is your op- 
portunity to get them 
at special reduced prices. 


The regular subscription price 


of this popular magazine is $@.00 per year. 


A Talkie 


“How To Write a Talkie” 


i] A new book, just out, has been 
pronounced one of the most 


valuable little books ever 
written on this subject. It is 
a simplified course in modern 
screen craftsmanship. Every 
writer should have it. The 


| author, Paul Cruger, has given 


you in this book just the 
helps you need to write a 
talkie. Get it today, the price 
is only .00. By sending 


] your subscription for the mag- 


azine at once and _inclosing 
$2.00 you can procure this 
valuable book FREE or you 
may order the book separately 
at $1.00. 


ANOTHER SPECIAL OFFER 


“How to Write and Sell Stage and Radio Plays,’’ another 
new book by the same author, just off the press, the most 


complete little book out on 
radio play construction. Here 
is a field ripe with oppor- 
tunities, radio drama is be- 
coming more popular every 
day. 
Get this new book and 
about how to write 
it. e price is only Cc 
postpaid, or if you 50 
want the best offer you ever 
had, send $1.50 in cash, 
money order or check and 
the magazine will be sent 
you one full year and the 
k mailed free of charge. 
Address the publishers 


A.D. FREESE & SON 


UPLAND, INDIANA 
P. O. Drawer 301 


How To Write 
And Sell 
Stage 

And Radio 

Plays 


a line. 


1711-A Spring Street 


Typing—Revision—Verse Criticism 
Typing; correction of minor errors; careful punctua- 
tion and paragraphing; one carbon. 50 cents per 1000 
words. Poems, 1 cent a line. Grammatical revision of 
prose, 50 cents per 1000 words; verse criticism, 3 cents 


AGNES C. HOLM 
(Author of “Paragraphing for Suspense,” “Evolution of 
a Poem,” etc.) 


Racine, Wis. 


A FRESH POINT OF VIEW 


Perhaps your manuscript needs just that. We offer 
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Author, Sell That Story 


10% Marketing Service 
“ENCLOSED FIND CHECK 


Do those magic words appeal to you? Then 
let’s get together! 

T’ll not only market your work but help you 
make it salable! I coach and criticize, revise 
when warranted, collaborate on right stories. I’ve 
sold more than 125 of my own stories to Ace- 
High, Cowboy Stories, War Stories, War Birds, 
Lariat, many other magazines in U. S. and Can- 
ada. MORE THAN SEVEN YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ENCE in selling! 

Salable stories marketed for 10% commission. 
Unsalable stories receive a concise, sincere, help- 
ful criticism that tells you clearly what is wrong. 
Clients rate these criticisms higher than those 
they pay big prices for. 

Charges are on a REFUND basis for this serv- 
ice: $1.00 (minimum charge) for first 5,000 words; 
20c each additional thousand, cash with order, 
plus postage. If story is salable, THIS CHARGE 
IS REFUNDED and I pay all expenses! Try ME 
with a sample story, or ask for clients’ recom- 
mendations. Let me prove the worth of this 
service! 


CHARLES PENVIR GORDON 
Box 148, Dante, Virginia 


AUTHORS! 


Mss. typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c per 
1000 words. Poetry Ic per line. All work given per- 
sonal attention. No order too large nor too small. 


FANNIE WARREN KELLY 
102 Vista Place Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


NEBRASKA TYPIST 
PROFESSIONALLY TYPED MANUSCRIPTS will 
help you sell your story. 


Prose 50c per 1,000 words. 
2c per line. 
10% Discount on Book Manuscripts. 


Carbon Copy — Proofread — Prompt Service 


Money Back Guarantee 
LOTTIE O. KLOTZ 


568 West 6th St. Wahoo, Nebr. 


SHORT SUBJECTS 


A new magazine—for creative readers. Contains live- 
ly humor, inspirational essays, verse, etc., reflecting 
the human and humorous side of both human and 
outdoor nature. Open to new writers. Send for copy, 
25c. Details of rates, needs, etc., in current issue. 
R. J. MILLER, Publisher 
Box 1601, St. Louis, Mo. 


you the services of a young but well tried staff of 
critics—university graduates, successful in their own 
right in the magazine field and knowing in the ways 
of editors. If a manuscript is marketable, we will sell 
it, Ernest Ward, 51 Morton Street, New York City. 


WESTERN AUTHORS, ATTENTION! 
For the Best Typing 


Prose—40c per 1000 words 
Verse—%4c per line copied 
Return postage, please. 


MISS MARGARET COMPTON 
N. 2517 Madelia Spokane, Wash. 


NEW 
WRITERS} 
MAGAZINE | 
J 
To Write | 
| 
| 
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In spite of the most careful checking there were 
two omissions in the “Fiction Marketing Chart” 
published in our March issue. Readers who de- 
sire to keep this chart up to date are requested 
to insert Scribner’s Magazine in the Quality group 
and Amazing Detective Stories in the Detective 
and Crime group. 


Modern Romances, 100 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, has increased its word limit on short stories 
from 5000 to 6000 words and also desires very 
short stories of 1200 words and under, according 
to information from Lyon Mearson, editor. Only 
material of the first-person “confession” type is 
desired. Payment is on acceptance at 2 cents a 
word. 


Sky Riders, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, a 
Dell publication, is to be merged with War Aces, 
another air magazine of the same group, begin- 
ning with the June issue, according to Richard A. 
Martinsen, executive editor. 


The Silent Partner, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, never buys material from contributors, ac- 
cording to word received from its editorial secre- 
tary. This magazine is edited and published by 
Fred D. Van Amburgh. 


The American Magazine, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York, is reported to be less interested in fic- 
tion based on “success” themes than in the past. 
It appears to be leaning toward stories of modern 
accomplishment with strong dramatic interest. 


The Texas Monthly, 2500 McKinney Avenue, 
Dallas, Texas, is reported by a contributor as be- 
ing very slow in payment. The writer states the 
magazine owes him for four articles published be- 
tween May and October, 1929. 


Frontier Stories, 220 E. Forty-second Street, 
New York, does not care for stories in which the 
aspect is obviously historical. ‘The Indian fighter 
or the courier-du-bois yarn doesn’t strike us as 
our meat,” Jack Kelly, editor, writes. “At the 
the same time we are always glad to have stories 
of the cattle drives, ranch and range, and cow- 
town yarns of any period from the 70’s right up 
to the present. But do not use automobiles and 
aeroplanes in yarns for Frontier.” 


Paris Nights, formery issued by the Shade Pub- 
lishing Company at 1008 York Street, Philadel- 
phia, is now being published by the Paris Nights 
Publishing Company, 2516 Washington Street, 
Wilmington, Del. Pierre Dumont continues as 
editor and the policy remains the same. The de- 
mand is for clever, enlivening sex stories, 1000 
to 3000 words, with Parisian backgrounds, but 
American plot and appeal. 


Mail addressed to Parisian Life and French 
Follies, 11 W. Forty-second Street, New York, 
and also to Real Smart, 25 W. Forty-third Street, 
New York, is returned unclaimed. 


Young’s Magazine, 1071 Sixth Avenue, New 
York, now desires short-stories from 2000 to 7000 
words in length and novelettes of 12,000 to 18,000 
words. This magazine uses sex fiction, paying 1 
cent a word on acceptance. 


The Author & Journalist 


Popular Poetry is the new title of The Poet, 2 
Kk. Twelfth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. M. M. Con- 
lon, editor, desires to see four to sixteen line 
verse, any subject. Payment is on acceptance at 
rates according to merit of material. 


Gay Parisienne, now at 143 W. Twentieth Street, 
New York, one of the Irwin Publishing Company 
magazines, has been purchased by the Merrill 
Publishing Company, Inc., according to informa- 
tion received from Merle W. Hersey, managing 
editor. The address will remain the same tem- 
porarily. No mention of change in ownership oi 
La Paree Stories, another Irwin publication, is 
made in the announcement. These magazines an- 
nounce rates of % cent a word on_ publication 
for sex fiction, but have been notably slow in pay- 
ing contributors. 


The Crescent Publishing Company, 71 W. Forty- 
fifth Street, New York, calls attention to an 
error in stating its rates. Rose M. Shipman, edi- 
tor, writes: “Rates paid for material by West- 
land Love Magazine are up to 2 cents a word, 
and rates paid by Lively Stories are up to l%ca 
word.” Payment is on acceptance. 


The Churchman, 6 E. Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, does not pay for verse. 


Prize Contests 


Eberhard Faber Pencil Company, 37 Greenpoint 
Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, is offering $1200 in 
two monthly prizes. One is for a suggestion for a 
new use. “. . .The suggestion may indicate a use 
in business, industry, engineering, the technical or 
fine arts—any work or study in which the pencil 
is used in a new way. Send suggestions by letter 
(pen, pencil or typewriter).” The other is for a 
prize sketch, which “may represent any branch of 
the fine or technical arts, a drawing, a plan, a dia- 
gram, a portrait, a landscape, etc., and will be con- 
sidered from a standpoint of originality or interest- 
ing application of use.” Contests close at 5 o’clock 
on the last working day of each month. Material 
received too late for the current month will be en- 
tered in the following month’s contest. Entries will 
be accepted from users of any colored pencil. In 
case of ties, the tying contestants will each receive 
the full amount of the prize tied for. 


Simon and Schuster, Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, book publishers, have announced a 
modified plan for continuing the Francis Bacon 
award for the Humanizing of Knowledge. The 
award was originally instituted by The Forum 
magazine and Simon and Schuster and called for 
the presentation of a gold medal and $7500 for the 
best new and original work carrying on the “con- 
scious adventure of humanizing knowledge.” Un- 
der the modified plan, Simon and Schuster will 
award a gold medal emblematic of the Francis 
Bacon award each year to the volume selected as 
best carrying on the spirit of the original award, 
this volume to be chosen from their lists of the 
previous year. 


April, 1931 
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ELIABLE SALES SERVICE 


An Important Department of 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


WHEN YOU PLACE your stories in the 
hands of an authors’ agency for sale, 
your principal concern is reliability. You 
desire, above all things, to be certain: 


(1) That manuscripts will be intelligently marketed. 


(2) That they will be persistently submitted and not 
allowed to gather dust on a shelf. 


(3) That reports and remittances for work sold will be 
prompt to the minute. 


These factors are assured to clients of The Author & 
Journalist Manuscript Sales Agency. In the first place, 
all manuscripts are pers | considered by competent 
members of the editorial staff—men of long experience in 
writing and marketing literary material. 

If your manuscript does not impress us as a good 
sales possibility, it is returned with an opinion which 
briefly and frankly points out why we cannot undertake 
to handle it. 

If its chances of sale are considered good, the author 
is immediately notified, and the manuscript is submitted 
to the logical markets without delay. 

We have no magic formula which will enable us to 
sell unsalable work. We do, however, guarantee honest, 
intelligent effort to selling manuscripts accepted for that 
purpose. 

In case of sale, our commission is 10 per cent of the 
price received, minimum commission, E 

A reading fee is required for considering manuscripts. 
This reading fee is $1.00 for the first thousand words in 
each manuscript, 25 cents for each additional thousand 
words. The reading fee is waived after we have sold a 
fair amount of the author’s work. 

The Agency does not market photoplays, jokes, verse, 
forlorn hopes or other material of limited appeal. Good 
fiction and articles are preferred. 

In submitting manuscripts state where they have been 
previously offered. Return postage should be enclosed. 


THE A. & J. MANUSCRIPT SALES AGENCY 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
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Do You Write Stories? 


Do You WANT TO WRITE STORIES? 


In either case you will need PLOTTO: 
A New Method of Plot Suggestion for 
Writers of Creative Fiction, by William 
Wallace Cook. Indorsed by such fam- 
ous editors as Col. S. S. McClure, and 
used and recommended by such noted 
authors as H. Bedford-Jones, Vic Whit- 
man, T. T. Flynn, Erle Stanley Gard- 
ner, Marshal South, and others. Send 
stamp for descriptive booklet. 


W. W. COOK 
Marshall, Michigan 


EXPERT TYPING 


The Best Your Money Can Buy 
Quick service. Crisp bond paper, one carbon. 
Minor corrections if desired. Mailed flat. 40c 
thousand words, poetry Ic a line. Typing with 
revision $1 a thousand words. 
Special rates on books. 
MIRIAM GREENWOOD 
6128 Ingleside Ave., 3-E Chicago, Ill. 


AUTHOR’S SERVICE 


Research for theses and manuscripts in third best 
reference library in United States, Goodwyn Institute, 
Memphis, Tennessee, Classified clippings. 

Typing with minor corrections, 50c per thousand 
words. Free carbon. , 


VERA GREGORY 


333 E. Deaderick Ave. Jackson, Tenn. 


It is unlike any course or other method of train- 

ing. Sonff phases of it have been used by great 
universities throughout the world; some of its tenets 
have found their way into correspondence courses. 
But only in THE CREATIVE ABILITY DEVEL- 
OPER have all these features been correlated, and 
it alone makes use in the literary field of certain 
principles of auto-suggestion, psychology and peda- 
ROLY. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DEVELOPER is not 
for the fiction writer alone, but for all writers, for 
all persons interested in earning money from their 
literary efforts. It will enable you to test your 
creative ability in all lines of literary work, it will 
make you understand yourself and your creative 
capacities and type. 

Years of experience as an editor, author, critic 
and newspaperman have made David Raffelock 
eminently fitted for his greatest work, THE CREA- 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 
1835 CHAMPA, DENVER, COLO. 


Science’s Contribution to the 
Art of Creative Writing 


At Last - - Something entirely New in training methods 


The Creative Ability Developer 


Send for descriptive folder, giving detailed outline and cost of THE CREATIVE ABILITY DEVELOPER. 


PLEASE SEND FULL INFORMATION ABOUT THE CREATIVE ABILITY DEVELOPER. 


TIVE ABILITY DEVELOPER. He has made use 
of universal scientific and psychological principles, 
working out a system of creative ability training 
that is certain in its value, intimate in its personal 
application, and as practical as_ scientific Jaws 
themselves. 

THE CREATIVE ABILITY DEVELOPER is 
NOT a course, it is NOT just a book. It is both 
of these and more. 

Here is personal training that requires no hard 
or tedious work. It requires no laborious reading 
of lessons, or working out of schoolroom assign- 
ments. THE CREATIVE ABILITY DEVELOPER 
enables the writer to know himself, to go down into 
his own personality for the material of his stories. 
He plumbs to the depth his talent, discovers its 
quality and its scope. And all through the training 
he writes and works in his own way, so that writ- 
ing is as easy and simple as using a pencil. 
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The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass., and Little, Brown and Company, 
offer the “Atlantic Novel Prize” of $10,000 for 
the most interesting and distinctive novel sub- 
mitted before February 1, 1932. The prize is for 
book rights only, dramatic and motion picture 
rights to be retained by the author. The prize will 
be paid on date of announcement of the winner. 
Serialization of the prize-winning manuscript in 
The Atlantic Monthly, if desirable, will be ar- 
ranged for independently of the prize. Manuscripts 
should be between 50,000 and 200,000 words long. 


The Miraculous Medal, 100 E. Price Street, 
Philadelphia, announces a $500 short-story con- 
test for high-school students. The contest is open 
to all students of schools of high-school grade, 
Catholic or non-Catholic and public or private. 
Manuscripts will be judged strictly on merit. The 
award will be divided into 14 prizes, as follows. 
Ist, $100; 2nd, $75; 3rd, $50, and 11 prizes of $25 
each. Stories may deal with romance, adventure, 
mystery, sports, humor or any other subject, but 
all must be woven about the Blessed Mother or 
the Miraculous Medal. They must be between 
2000 and 3000 words in length and in story form, 
based on a plot and not a pious article. Each 
story must be accompanied by a letter from the 
Sister or teacher identifying the writer as a high- 
school student and testifying that the story is the 
pupil’s own original work. The contest opened 
March 1 and closes June 1. 


Eaton, Crane & Pike Company, Pittsfield, Mass., 
have announced a “Letter of Congratulation” prize 
contest for April. This is the third and final in 
a three months’ contest. The letters may be any 
form of congratulation: to the parents of a new 
baby, to the woman whose husband has just re- 
ceived a promotion, or to a boy or girl just grad- 
uated from college. The award will be divided 
as follows: First prize, $150; second, $50; third, 
$25; with five fourth prizes of $15 each, five fifth 
prizes of $10 each, ten sixth prizes of $5 each and 
one hundred prizes of stationery. An additional 
grand prize of $850 for the best letter written 
during the entire three months’ contest makes it 
possible for some one contestant to win $1000. 
Letters must be addressed to Contest Editor, and 
must be in the mails by midnight, April 30, 1931. 


The New Movie Magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, pays $1 for every interesting and con- 
structive letter published. Address communica- 
tions to A Dollar for Your Thoughts. 


Amazing Stories Quarterly, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, pays $50 for the best readers’ edi- 
torial selected for publication in each issue. 


Contemporary Vision, 259 S.  Forty-fourth 
Street, Philadelphia, pays $5 for the best 100-word 
contribution to its Critics in Conference depart- 
ment. 


Forbes Magasine, 120 Fifth Avenue, offers cash 
prizes for accepted jokes with a business flavor 
and $5 for the best story in the “A Little Laugh 
Now and Then” department of each issue. 


The Author & Journalis: 


Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, New York, offers 
$1 each for unusual, briefly-stated facts sub- 
mitted and used in its “Keep Up With the World” 
column. Such material should be submitted to 
Keep Up With the World, Collier’s. 

The Borden Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York, manufacturer of Eagle Brand condensed 
milk, is offering $25 each for original recipes, 
Contestants are not limited as to the number 
submitted, but all recipes must be original and 
contain Eagle Brand milk as one of the principal 
ingredients. Each recipe must be written on a 
separate sheet of paper and bear name and address 
of sender. Recipes tested and accepted are paid 
for on acceptance. “Offer expires November 15, 
1931. Letters must be postmarked not later than 
midnight of that day.’ Address Experimental 
Kitchen. 

Hobbies, 2810 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
announces a prize of $5 each month for the best 
suggestion for the most unusual and inexpensive 
hobby. “The magazine is overstocked on other 
material at present,” C. C. Lightner, editor, says. 

The Harmon Award for Literature, for 1930, 
has been awarded to Langston Hughes, for his 
novel, “Not Without Laughter,” published by Knopf. 
The award consists of a gold medal and $400 
honorarium. This is one of the William E. Har- 
mon awards for distinguished achievements among 
Negroes granted yearly in the various fields of 
arts, industry, science, religion, and education. 


Philip Morris & Company, 119 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, cigarette manufacturers, offer prizes, 
ranging from $100 to $5 for letters under fifty 
words in length on “Why I changed to Marl- 
boros.” No entries returned. Closing date, June 
20, 1931. 

The Writer, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass., 
which formerly awarded prizes for book reviews, 
now announces that it buys reviews at regular 
rates. “Reviews may be about any book published 
within a year, but must be limited to 400 words— 
in verse or prose, typewritten, and contain full 
title, name of author and publisher and publica- 
tion date.” Unaccepted reviews returned when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. The 
Writer awards a prize of $5 each month for the 
best letter published in its “Forum” department. 

The Boston Post, Boston, Mass., offers prizes 
of $10, $5 and $2 each week to women for original 
short short-stories. 

College Life, 25 W. Forty-third Street, New 
York, offers $15 and $10 in prizes each month 
for the best titles to its front covers. 

Contest Magazine, 601 Alaska Bldg., Seattle. 
Wash., offers $5 each for accepted 1000-werd 
articles on any phase of the contest hobby. 

New York Evening Graphic, 350 Hudson Street, 
New York, offers $25 for each of the three pest 
100-word letters received each week on some i0- 
triguing marriage problem. 

Nomad, 150 Lafayette Street, New York, offers 
$200 each month for interesting photographs, 
chiefly of sports, society or resort interest. 
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RELIABLE SALES SERVICE 


FOR WRITERS OF 
SHORT STORIES, NOVELS 
NOVELETTES 
SERIALS, ARTICLES 


ESTABLISHED 1926 


WE HAVE SOLD 
“i Thousands of Dollars Worth of 
mm Fiction; Have helped others; Can 
, help you. We sell nothing but 
yaa “Selling Service,”—No Criticism; 
No Instruction Courses. Reason- 
able Fees. 


IF YOU WANT 


Competent help from an Agency 
Mi that handles the work of 
well-known writers as Harl Vin-¥ 


cent—Mrs. K. Th 
R. Craig Christensen—Grace Hall 
Titus—Jack Williamson—Floria 
Howe Bruess—Forest Gayden—* 
Frank H. Evans—Chas. Roy Cox 
—Mary Dodge TenEyck—R. F. 
Starzi—Francis Flagg — Leonard 
K. Smith, and others, write for 

free folder, outlining terms. 


ADDRESS 


THE B-B SERVICE CO. 
995-A East Rich - Columbus, O. 


PERSONAL CONTACT 


Your manuscripts SOLD to N. Y. or Philadelphia 
editors PERSONALLY—not by mail. 


ED BODIN, nationally known philosopher and edi- 
torial writer, 11 years with the publishers of Collier’s, 
American, Woman’s Home Companion and Country 
Home, will take on a few more clients who show 
promise of quick sales. Send sample Ms. with full 
history of your writing career, and $2.00 for registra- 
tion. If accepted you will be invited to submit manu- 
scripts with no further charge until sales are made. 
No READING fees. 


Good Manuscripts Need a Salesman—Not a Critic 


ED BODIN—AUTHOR’S EXECUTIVE 
Plainfield, N. J. 


190,00 NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF LITERARY 
PEOPLE 


10,000 Amateur Writers submitting short stories to magazines. 
10,000 Amateur Writers, Screen Stories, the talkies, Photoplay. 
10,000 Amateur Writers, desiring criticism, instruction, ete. 
15,000 Amateur Writers, Play Writers, submitting manuscripts. 
7,000 Amateur Writers, desiring course in short story, etc. 
3,000 Amateur Writers, subscribers to Writer’s Magazine. 

10,000 Amateur Writers, desiring instruction, Authorship Study. 
10,000 Amateur Writers, instruction, criticism, markets desired. 
5,000 Amateur Writers, Books, and Literary instruction, ete. 
1,000 Amateur Writers, contributors of stories, subseribers, ete. 
hed Amateur Writers, Purchasers of Writers’ Stationery, ete. 
500 Amateur Writers, interested in Song Poems, Poetry, ete. 
teen Amateur Writers, desiring criticism, how to sell, ete. 

* 00 Amateur Writers, requesting Authors’ Service, Criticism. 
*,000 Amateur Writers, Song Poems, Composing, etc., desired. 


Over 100,000 1929-1930 Writers names. All information 
1929-1930 and in response to Magazine advertising. Advise 
us the class most interested in, and we will mail you copies 
of advertisements, and complete details on any classification 
desired. L. C, SCOTT, 327 W. 8th Street, Davenport, Iowa. 


Ix Writinc To ApVERTISERS, MENTION 
THe AutHor & JOURNALIST 


HUMORISTS WANTED 


Ambitious persons with journalistic aspir- 
ations and some originality to train for 
Column conducting. If you possess a fair 
education, are studiously inclined and can 
write terse, common-sense English, you may 
be able to step quickly into a Columnist’s 
berth—where fame, influence and big money 
are won in an easy and fascinating way. 


Arthur Brisbane earns as Columnist $250,- 
000 yearly. Will Rogers as Humorist and 
Columnist $150,000. O. O. McIntyre $100,- 
000. Walter Winchell $75.000. Heywood 
Broun $50.000. Floyd Gibbons (spare time) 
$25,000. Scores of others $10,000 and up. 


Why not YOU? 


My system of instruction will surprise. 
Many declare, “I never dreamed it could be 
made so simple and easy!” 


Scores of testimonials from highly-pleased 
students—one already syndicating copy and 
winning praise from nationally-known jour- 
nalistic authorities. (Name and address on 
request. ) 


To apt students the cost of my instruc- 
tion is surprisingly low—-only a few dollars. 
And results are speedy. 


Write today for FREE SAMPLE LES- 
SON and valuable information about Col- 
umn work and Humor writing—without ob- 
ligation on your part. 


A. JACK PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Is Length of Service a Measure of Value and Ability? 


For more than twenty-five years we have been assisting 
writers to perfect and make salable their work. Hun- 
dreds of appreciative letters in our files testify that our cor- 
respondents have “arrived.” 
The charges for Reading, full letter of Criticism and 
Advice Regarding Markets, are as follows: 

1,000 words or less....$1.00 2,000 to 3,000 words. .$2.25 
1,000 to 2,000 words.. 1.60 3,000 to 4,000 words.. 3.00 
4,000 to 5,000 words. .$3.75 

Words over 5,600 in one manuscript, and up to 10,000 words, 50 
cents additional for each thousand words. 

For more than 40,000 words, special rates on request. 

Poetry: Three cents per line, minimum charge $1.50. Special 
rate for 200 lines or more submitted at one time. 

i ” ting, or rewriting requested. 

Torthooks for Writers. Catalogue on request. Correspondence 

invited. Revision of book manuscripts a specialty. 


James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve, Editors 
THE WRITERS’ SERVICE 


6 Alexander Bldg. Franklin, Ohio 


If you are tired of groping for words 
ree that accurately express your thoughts 
write for a free copy of 


“THREE MEN AND A BOOK” 


which shows how you can have instantly available the 
exact word for your every shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept AJX 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 
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Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


Eprrors Have Orr Days, Too 

HIE laundry owner had spilled “hot stuff” 

about competitive practices of another laun- 
dry. It couldn't be used with names, obviously, 
so the business writer prepared it as a wholly 
anonymous story. A confidential note gave the 
editor names of laundry and community, to prove 
authenticity. 

The anonymous article duly appeared—with a 
box in the center supplying the names! 

A certain drug magazine is syndicated, paid for 
within territories by jobbers, to whose customers 
and prospects it goes. A business writer wrote 
up for this an “all-nations” druggist, an old-timer, 
relating the paternal interest taken in his friends 
and customers. The writer mentioned the drug- 
gist’s activities at various times in protecting his 
people from grafting police. 

In print, the druggist read the story, and his 
hair stood on ead. Rushing to the jobbing house, 
he repudiated the interview. The jobbing house 
wired the publication. 

The editor published a complete retraction, put- 
ting full responsibility for the “inexplicable mis- 
take” on the writer of the article—then notified the 
writer what he was doing. 

Feature material of any kind is perishable. 
Facts lose their accuracy fast. There is an enor- 
mous amount of material which as pubished by 
all sorts of magazines is incorrect in minor or in 
major ways, because it has been held long before 
use. 

Business magazines, for example, often publish 
articles when the merchant has gone out of busi- 
ness, or moved. They publish “success” reports 
of plans which have proved failures, and been 
discarded. 

The department editor recalls a personality 
sketch, bought by an electrical magazine, and paid 
for; then, forgotten by the author. Four years 
later, the feature was printed—two vears after 
the subject of it had been in his grave. 

While the old Shoe Retailer was published, the 
report of a Denver store’s spectacular sale of 
galoshes appeared in print with the date of the 
event as June. As the store had O. K.d_ the 
article, with the correct. and quite different, date, 
the explanation was up to the editors. They never 
explained. 

The department editor once received a formal 
letter from John Howie Wright, editor of Postage, 
asking for “proot” of a statement of returns made 
for a certain mailing piece. The article had ap- 
peared in a western advertising magazine. Wright 
said his readers in flocks were writing in to chal- 
enge the statement. 

Investigation revealed that the magazine editor, 


The Author & Journalis: 


using the material, had hastily read a paragraph, 
made a wrong deduction from it, and expressed 
this deduction as a fact in the heading. 

This is a common trick of editors. Down in 
the body of our story, we have presented certain 
information in a brief paragraph. We put it there 
because the circumstances, known to us, do not 
warrant that we “play” it. 

The editor, eager to put hooks in his headings, 
comes across our modest paragraph. He wonders 
why we were so asinine as to leave it unelabor- 
ated. Never mind, he'll put on the fancy touches 
himself. 

He does—writing a “real” head and lead, 

Then editors wonder why, sometimes, a writer 
“hates to go back.” 

No less a model than Printers’ Ink, bible of the 
advertising profession, gave us a_ headache by 
putting the title, “Selling Stuffed Animals By 
Mail,” over an article dealing with the taxidermy 
ot the world-famous Jonas Brothers, Denver, The 
phrase, “Stuffed Animals,” is considerably less 
popular with taxidermists than false teeth to a 
woman who has a fortune in bridge work. 

Once Jerry McQuade, of Drug Topics, play- 
fully wrote a headline for an article on a druggist 
who sold enormous quantities of grass seed with 
an anti-dandelion theory based on the Darwinian 
principle of the survival of the fittest. This drug- 
gist actually had sold two or three hundrea 
pounds—a lot of grass seed for a drug store; in 
Jerry’s capable hands, the story told of tons sold. 


Once in so often an editor takes it on himself 
to send proofs of an article—or sometimes the 
article itself—direct to the subject, requesting veri- 
fication. You have secured your story from Bill 
White, but Jim White reads the mail. You got 
your story from the general manager in Omaha, 
on the yard in western Nebraska, but the editor 
writes direct to the western yard. 

Once in so often, an editor believes he has 
caught a writer at faking. Usually, he is only 
creating a misunderstanding. There is only one 
proper way to secure O. K. or verification, and 
that is through the writer of the copy. Send the 
manuscript back to him, and ask him to secure 
O. K. 

We grow sober as we contemplate certain edi- 
tors who, trickily, hold stuff they cannot use them- 
selves until it is worthless for use by a competitor, 
then return it. Of the same stripe is the editor 
who will hold material while endeavoring to ob- 
tain direct from source. If he gets a letter and 
photo from the man we have written up he sends 
our article back. Then we have the critter who 
never pays for published material until dunned 
several times. He has discovered that he cuts 
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Endorsed by Editors and Authors Setar TO 
Writecrafters have helped their clients to sell to Saturday sé 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- The new writer has no chance” is a complaint 
body's, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, ete. All manu- sometimes voiced. It is unjustified. Clients od 
ceripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an mine—every one a “new writer”—have sold to 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and practically all markets, including Saturday Eve- 
15 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of writers ning Post, Collier’s, Red Book, Woman’s Home 
to a better understanding of story values and editorial re- Companion, Ladies’ Home Journal, Pictorial Re- 
quirements. Send for particulars. view, Cosmopolitan, the action magazines, detec- 
one group last year. Several had novels pub- 
sed A. LL, Writecrafters lished and plays produced. One had a aun 
20 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. comedy produced. 
™ THEY SELL BECAUSE THEY 
ain AVOID THE SAME MISTAKES YOU 
' offer Criticism and Sales Service—C - 
n’t make blind stabs in the dar t stories, i ‘ ; 
for yo and achieve SALES, NOT CONSTANT RE- 
gs, JECTION SLIPS. Write’ for terms! JOSEPH If you want to break in, or increase your sales, 
os LICHTBLAU, | AUTHORS’ AGENT, P. 0. BOX 10, write for terms. 
Station “R,’’ New Yor ity. 
“i | LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
hes | (Author of “Landing the Editor’s Checks,” etc.) 
A Live Agent for Live Authors 
an Francisco, Calif. 
‘ip ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
the 55 West Forty-second Street “COMPLETE, SERVICE FOR WRITERS” 
by New York, N. Y. 
Criticism — Revision — Typing—Writers’ Su les—— 
By Plays, Books, Magazine Fiction, Articles, Motion Pictures, Tert- Books Writers. Soles Se 
my etc. Send for circulars and editorial recommendations. When Warranted. 
: STAFF OF SUCCESSFUL WRITERS 
‘he OREGON TY Ask For Catalogue 
PIST UNITED SPECIALTIES, INC. 
a YOUR WORDS typed like engraving on crisp bond 995-J East Rich Columbus, Ohio 
paper. Professional, correct and corrected. Fifty cents 
one thousand words, including thorough editing. Re- 
1y- vision and criticism extras BOOKS A SPECIALTY. ! 
’ T am looking for good books and play 
ia g for g and plays 
CLARA DAVIS BOOKS! for the present markets. All rights 
ith 2194 Thompson St. Portland, Oregon placed. Commission 20%. Submit work for examination 
‘an without obligation, or write details. 
1g- DARYL CHANDLER DORAN 
PREPARATION 6 North Michigan Chicago, Ill. 
. ccurate and artistic typing. Th i i “ 
Id. jects, including English, spelling, punctuation, type- (Expert manuseript preparation available on approved 
i writing. Fastest possible service compatible with “quality. work, to publishers and authors.) 
paper, 50 cents per 1000 words; 
he , 2 cents per line; one carbon. A professional service. Te Ss You AY 4a] 
‘ll 1202 Millington St. Winfield, Kansas bility FREE 
rot 
1a, ential writers don - 
pts neatly and accurately typed mant ability. "Dr. Burton's” Analyste est 
: cates your pow 
2 y an author’s typist that ‘live, to ‘understand. “human "motives, ote, 
per words, Poetry char. urton, a nationally recognized 
HELEN E. STREET the methods of 
and evidence of the success of Dr. 
he 
Laird Extension Institute, 688 Laird Bldg., Mpls., Minn. 
VOU A STORY FOR THE Jalkies? 
7 EW FIELD FOR WRITE 
i COLORADO TYPIST 
m- ORIGINAL STORIES BADLY NEEDED,” says Holly- Letter-perfect typing for writers everywhere. Short- 
yr, wood Daily Screen or stories, 50c per 1000 words; discount on longer mate- 
or for New Writers, With Clever rial. Satisfaction guarantee 
being sought and purchased t 
b 1 can prove I actually sell Producers. Daily G. I. HANEY 
nd full — with studios. For 12 years I have been success- 2538 Elm Street es, Cae 
ds peed ——s writers with sales on 10% commission. _ If Phone York 6681 
FREE INFORMATION profitable market, write for 
ed ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Authors’ and’ Producers’ Representative In Writtnc To ADVERTISERS, MENTION 
ywood Security Bldg., Dept. A-431, Hollywood, Cal. Tre Autor & JOURNALIST 
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his space expense in half by the policy, because 
so many writers are unbusinesslike. 

The National Association of Business Writers, 
exchanging confidential information, has proved 
a salutary influence in relation to these practices. 

We admire most of the editors. Considering 
the disadvantages they labor under, they do a re- 
markable job; but aren’t they human? We'll say 
so! 

MINING PUBLICATIONS 

“Can you give me a list of trade papers that 
are likely to be interested in mining items from 
Nevada, California, and Sonora, Mexico?’—J. H. 
W., Los Angeles, Calif. 


HE free lance does not easily find markets 

among the mining publications. Most of 
their feature material is technical, prepared by 
engineers, superintendents, and others in the in- 
dustry. While much news material is used, most 
of it comes from regular correspondents. 

Tue Autuor & JouRNALIST suggests that J. H. 
W. write the editors of mining publications, a 
suggestive list of which will be given, and out- 
line his ability to furnish news and feature service. 
He may obtain assignments, or suggestions, at 
once. He can prabably find in the Los Angeles 
public library current copies of a number of min- 
ing magazines. Sample copies of others will en- 
able him to study their editorial policies and cov- 
erage. 

The list— 


American Zinc, Lead & Copper Journal, 3rd & Wall 
Sts., Joplin, Mo. 
Engineering & Mining Journal, 10th Ave. at 36th St., 
New York City. 
a Mining & Metallurgy, 29 West 39th St., New York 
ity. 
The Mining Journal, Homebuilders 
Arizona. 
Mining Review, 617 Dooly Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Mining Truth, 312 Lindelle Block, Spokane, Wash. 
Nevada Mining Press, E. C. Lyon Bldg., Reno, Nevada. 
— Mining Review, 319 Bradly Bldg., Duluth, 
nn. 


Bldg., Phoenix, 


ARTICLES FROM CLIppINGs 

“With only about three years of more or less 
successful free-lance experience behind me, I now 
find myself located in this town of less than 2000 
people, where material for stories is decidedly 
limited. I am thinking that it would be possible 
for me to subscribe to one or more clipping serv- 
ices and, using the leads located thus, to inter- 
view and gather material by mail. What do you 
think ? 

“My experience has included community news- 
paper work, advertising and publicity writing for 
a private electrical enginecring school, and ad- 
writing for a group of retail furniture stores.’— 
Mrs. C. A., Illinois. 


T is practical to do some article writing on the 

basis of clippings secured from “home-town” 
newsstands in the large cities. One can buy bundles 
of unsold copies for a low price. The newspapers 
represent many different communities. An occa- 
sional advertisement or news story can be made 
the basis of something salable. 


The Author & Journalis: 


Considerable material appearing in juvenile pyb- 
lications is based on clippings. One of the largest 
contributors to Popular Mechanics gets many of 
his leads from newspapers, but the article is based 
on the investigation, on the ground, which follows. 
An occasional newspaper clipping is complete 
enough to produce a business paper article. 

Newspaper clippings are used to some extent 
by trade-news correspondents. 

Interviewing by mail is an art, and a difficyl 
one, in itself. A clever letter-writer can obtain 
an occasional story, following a lead, in this way, 

It is possible to make side income of some con- 
sequence on the basis of clippings, but such income 
is certain to be small compared with what the 
same ability, interviewing in a good territory, 
would readily attain. 


Neeps Mepicat INFORMATION 


“J am collecting material for a yarn, and re- 
quire certain medical information of which, as an 
average layman, I have only a vague idea. Is 
there, anywhere in the United States, a bureau of 
information to which I might submit a question- 
naire of the data required? I do not wish to ask 
a local physician, first, because most physicians 
are too busy to fool with a writer’s questions, 
second, because I want the information based on 
much wider experience than that of an individual 
physician.”—R. G., Dallas, Texas. 


ig any reader knows oi such a bureau as this 
subscriber inquires for, THeE AuTHoR & Jour- 
NALIST will very much appreciate the informa- 
tion. 

The advice to R. G. was to consult a good local 
physician. We see no reason why the latter, for 
a fee, cannot answer the questions in a competent 
way, drawing on the medical texts available to 
him. If he is unable to, he should be able to tell 
R. G. where to go for the data. 


Harp Work 


“Let me thank you for your article ‘What's 
Wrong With This Writer,’ in February A. & J. 
I have it under the glass on my desk and read tt 
frequently. It has had quite an influence in in- 
creasing my output of the last several weeks.’— 
R., Georgia. 


HE California writer, referred to in “What's 
Wrong,” showed the department editor in 
four pages of single-spaced typewriting just where 
the latter was “all wrong” in the diagnosis. He 
could have gathered 2000 to 5000 words in the 
time spent in composing his letter. The writer of 
the pleasant Georgia note is a well-known business 
writer, once associate editor of a business paper. 
During the past one hundred years, perhaps 
half a dozen glorious literary careers have been 
ruined because the writers took too seriously the 
gospel of self discipline and hard work. We con 
cede that this can happen. But disbelief in the 
doctrine kills off more talented beginners, candi- 
dates for literary success, than any other cause. 
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The Ideal Training in Fiction Writing 
For Those Who Can Qualify 


AVID RAFFELOCK, director of The Simplified Training Course, has for years planned 


and has now perfected this special type of training. 


It is the result of years of con- 


centrated experience in every phase of literary work. Mr. Raffelock is the author of all types 


of magazine fiction, articles, essays and of four books. 
gans, trade journals and a distinguished literary magazine. 
porter, advertising manager and publicity director. 
has been the director of The Simplified Training Course since it was established. 
He has trained more men and women for suc- 


associate editor of The Author & Journalist. 
cessful writing than any other instructor. 


He has been an editor of house or- 
He has been a newspaper re- 
He founded The Writers’ Colony and 
He is also 


Now a limited number of students have the opportunity of working in the most advan- 


tageous way with Mr. Raffelock. 


He is taking two groups, one for training in writing for 


the smooth-paper market and the other for training in writing for the quality group. Only 
those who have sold fiction to a national magazine are accepted for the former course, only 


those who submit a story of literary merit are qualified for the latter. 


students will be accepted at any one time. 


Those who are interested in this training and believe they can qualify for it are invited 
to send for the free booklet, “The Way to Better Writing.” 


“follow-up” letters will be sent. 


1839 CHAMPA STREET 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


No more than twelve 


No other advertising matter or 


DENVER, COLORADO 


IF YOU WERE AN EDITOR 


would you read many stories from a writer who had shown 
you that he could not adequately meet your demands? 


THE SERVICE IN VOGUE 


is designed to make you meet these demands, and to build 
up your standing in editorial offices. 


SUBMISSION 
rates 


FOR SALES SERVICE CONSIDERATION: $1.00 up to 4,060 
words, $1.50 up to 8,000. Material must be perfect in every par- 
ticular, A short letter of explanation will accompany every rejected 
‘anuseript. 10% commission will be charged for sales, and the 
teading fee returned upon sale of the story. 


FOR FULL DETAILED CRITICISM, AND SALE OF STORY 
IF AVAILABLE: $2.00 up to 4,000, and 50c per thousand words 
thereafter. 500 words or more of information are guaranteed in 
each letter. This service permits the writer to re-submit at no 
extra cost to him. 


GRAMMATICAL REVISION is given only when so_ specified, 
and paid for in advance at $1.00 per thousand words. Many 
writers have called this ‘As good as a course in English.’’ Be 
7 to allow wide margins on material submitted for this ser- 
= ag corrections will be made largely on the manuscript. This 
aa be accompanied by a long, comprehensive letter of instrue- 
hy and suggestion. Although the cost of this service is high, 
ee bargain when one considers the amount of labor given 
‘0 each story, 


hgty 4 is given only as a special service. It 1s always done 
the Ase grade of linen paper, with a typewriter equipped with 
pated to new Modernistic Vogue type. No other typist is pre- 
VOGUE compete with this, the Edgebrook Studio SERVICE IN 

Rates are variable and will be given on application. 


JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 
Edgebrook Studio Rowley, Massachusetts 
“The Service In Vogue” 


MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


For those who are not lured by large promises but 
desire really professional instruction, sympathetic 
frankness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge that does not have to rely upon 
endless technicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoff- 
man’s standing in the magazine world is known. An 
editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, Delineator, 
etc.), he is particularly known as friend, helper and 
developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction 
ability. Individual instruction only; no classes, no set 
courses, no assistants. No marketing—that is a spe- 
cialty in itself, requiring full time for best results. 
No poetry, plays or scenarios. A _ specialty is made 
of ‘fone-man” courses, the course in each case being 
entirely dependent upon the needs of that case. Write 
for Booklet A. 


ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 
Carmel, New York 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A’ Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 
MARY ROBERTS’ RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fel- 
low craftsman.”’ 
Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 
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LITERARY MARKET TIPS 
Ix tHe Trape, TECHNICAL, AND CLASS 
JournaL 


Western City’s new address is the Bendix Build- 
ing, San Francisco. It purchases miscellaneous 
articles descriptive oi municipal improvements i 
the Western states. 

Pit & Quarry, 538 S$. Clark Street, Chicago, 
wrote a contributor that the magazine’s plant sto- 
ries are all furnished now by members o1 the 
staff, no free-lance material along that line being 
used. 

Second District Legionunaire, New Ulm, Minn., 
somewhere recently announced as a publication in 
the market for features, is not being published, an 
officer at New Ulm informs us. All who have 
sent manuscripts to the Second District Legion- 
naire should write to John Fordyce, Service 
Officer, New Ulm, Minn., enclosing postage for 
their return. 

Cham Store Management, of which H. H. Les- 
tico is president-editor, is located at 1114 E. 
Kighth Street, Los Angeles. The number was in- 
advertently given as 114 in the Quarterly Market 
List. 

Morris Geller, publisher of The Modern Jeweler, 
Credit Jewelers, and Modern Publications, 333 W. 
lifty-second Street, New York, is in bankruptcy. 
All readers having unpaid manuscripts held by 
Mr. Geller, should file their claims with Nat 
Ottensoser, general manager, Fifth Avenue Pro- 
tective Association, who is handling accounts. 

FTotel Bulletin and The Nation's Chef, 953 In- 
surance Exchange, Chicago, is the result of the 
merger of The Nations Chef with Hotel Bulletin. 

Credit Monthly, 1 Park Avenue, New York, 
has changed its name to Credit & Financial Man- 
agement in order more accurately to describe the 
scope oi the market of the publication. 


SIGNS AND MARKERS 


Road Information for Hitch-hikers Along the Literary 
Highway, by Vaida Stewart Montgomery, (co-editor of 
KALEIDOSCOPE, a National Magazine of Poetry), in- 
cluding 500 PLACES TO SEND POEMS, What Chance 
Has an Unknown Writer?; Pay for Poets; Reasons for 
Rejections, and various problems of the beginning writer. 
Sincere, authentic advice from one who has “traveled the 
road.”" Price, $1.00 postpaid. THE KALEIDOSCOPE 
PUBLISHERS, 702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, Texas. 


TOP-NOTCH TYPING! ! ! 


By experienced typist, according to requirements. 
Fine quality, right weight bond paper. Extra first 
and last pages. Carbon. Corrections if desired. 
Mailed flat. Acknowledgment and prompt = service. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 30c per thousand. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER, WAYNESBURG, OHIO 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING IS AN ART 


Fifteen years’ experience as professional secretary-typ- 
ist assures satisfaction with my work. Your manuscript 
will be put in form to command the most favorable read- 
ing. Spelling and punctuation service. All manuscripts, 
no matter what length, promptly executed. Rates—50 
cents per 1000 words; verse 2 cents a line; one carbon. 
Reference—The Author & Journalist. 


CLAIRE KENDALL 


19 Dickey St. Derry, New Hampshire 


The Author Journalist 


Lamp Buyers Journal, for the past four years 
published by Demarest and Smythe, Inc., 45 £, 
Seventeenth Street, New York, has been purchased 
by the Geyer Publications, 260 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. The Geyer Publications now comprise The 
Gift & Art Sharp, Lamp Buyers Journal and The 
Geyer Stationer. J. Herbert Smythe, Jr., will 
continue in active management of Lamp Buyers 
Journal, 


The Manchester Publications, 109 Stevenson 
Street, San Francisco, have sold Toy Departmen 
to Toy World, 742 Market Street, San Francisco, 


Philatelic West, Sports & Hobbies and the Col- 
lectors’ World have been bought by the Lightner 
Publishing Corp., 2810 S. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, and will appear as Hobbies. 


Glass Digest, 2089 Columbus Ave., New York, 
Herman Barzansky, editor, is in the market for 
merchandising articles of interest to glass. stores 
and gift shops. The preferred length is from 
200 to 600 words. % to 1 cent and up is paid on 
publication. 


Industrial Retail Stores, tormerly published at 
New York, has been bought by the Industrial 
Stores Publishing Corp., 626 Provident Bank Bldg, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Articles will be considered cov- 
ering methods and manners of conducting indus- 
trial retail stores. Considerable space will be given 
to short merchandising ideas. For further infor- 
mation, address Hull Bronson, editor. 


Purniture Merchandising is the new name for 
Southern Furniture Journal, Charlotte, N. C. Mil- 
ton [L. Sampson, for the past three years editor of 
Furniture Journal, Chicago, is the new editorial 
director. 

The National Printer-Journalist, Milwaukee, 
has been sold to H. 1. Williamson of Springfield, 
Il., who will combine the publication with the 
United States Publisher & Printer. Ole Buch, 
secretary of the Newspaper Association Managers, 
who became editor of the United States Pub- 
lisher & Printer last July, will continue as editor 
of the combined publication. National Printer- 
Journalist and the United States Publisher, as the 
merged publication will be called, will be published 
at Springfield. 

National Lumberman, 249 W. Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York, has acquired Jill Work, 
which latter publication was merged with it i 
January. A department of National Lumberman 


is devoted to mill work. Ralph McQuinn is editor. 

The California Lumber Merchant, Central 
Building, Los Angeles, J. E. Martin, managing 
editor, does not pay for contributions. 

Super Service Station, Tribune Tower, Chicago, 
pays 1 cent a word for high-type articles on supe! 
service-station management. All articles are well 
illustrated, and satisfactory rates are paid for 
illustrative matter, whether pictures, mewspapet 
advertisements, or other forms of advertisiné. 
Ken Cloud is editor. ; 

The Neckwear Reporter, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York, William C. Segal, editor, is reported over 
stocked. 
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E.C. EPPLEY 


CHARLES B. HAMILTON 


Vice-President & Manoging Director 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS 


LEXANDRI 


HOTEL 


“THE VERY CENTRE OF THINGS’ 


CORNER 


RATES 
SINGLE WITH BATH 
$3 1058 
DOUBLE WITH BATH 

$4 to IO 
ATTRACTIVE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
AND RESIDENTIAL RATES 
The Alexandria Hotel is on of filiated unit of 
The Eppley Hotel Gs 20 Hotels in the Middle West 
Louisville, Ky. ond Pittsburgh, Pa.ond the 
Hamilton Chain of Hotels in Coliforme. 
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The American City, 470 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, Harold S. Buttenheim, editor, writes an 
inquirer that most of its material is furnished 
without charge, but that a limited amount is pur- 
chased from professional writers at space rates, 
at 1 cent a word, plus $1 for each photograph 
reproduced. Material used covers municipal or 
civic developments. Writers should query Mr. 
Buttenheim if they run across what looks like a 
good story. 


Among the publications reporting that they are 
buying practically nothing, as most of their edi- 
torial material is being prepared by their own 
staffs, are Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 W. Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York; The Shoe Repairer & 
Dealer and The Shoe Buyer, both at 146 Summer 
Street, Boston; The Keystone Publications, 312 E. 
Twelfth Street, Los Angeles (Pacific Coast Gift 
& Art, Western Florist, Western Paint Review, 
Minature Golf Management). 

Implement Record, San Francisco, Calif., re- 
ports that it is not interested in contributions. 


APPARENTLY THERE Is, BroTHER 


“The Aurnor & JouRNALIST tries to be funny 
by heading an article “fhe Writer’s Income Tax.’ 
Is there such a thing ?”—The Pathfinder. 


“Talking with a friend yesterday, I mentioned 
that your article, ‘The Writer’s Income Tax,’ in 
the February issue, was going to save me the 
Price of a ten year’s subscription.”—Lewis Allen 


Browne, W. Englewood, N. J. 


THE ANNUAL 
WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


in the Rocky Mountains 
July 27 to August 15 


AL fraining school for beginners—a_ confer- 
ence for professionals, 


COURSES: Story Writing, Magazine 
Article and Feature Writing, and Verse 
Writing. 


Conducted by inspirational, professional 
teachers who are also writers. 

LECTURES AND CONFERENCES: 
Lectures by nationally known writers 
and editors. Round table conferences 
led by successful professionals. 

INCOMPLETE STAFF: Robert Frost, 
Henry Goddard Leach, Wm. MacLeod 
Raine, Blanche Y. McNeal, Edna Davis 
Romig, C. E. Seoggins, Arthur H. Car- 
hart, William M. John, Willard EF. Haw- 
kins. 

Write for Bulletin 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Extension Division 
Boulder, Colo. 


“Colorful Colorado—Opportunity’s 
Playground” 
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A. & J. Criticism Service 


says Stephen Payne, Prominent Writer of Westerns 
WwW 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

“i This morning while giving my plot box a rest and reflecting 
, on the problems confronting a writer | recalled that | never 
+ had given The Author & Journalist Criticism Service due credit 
for helping me over the beginner’s hump. From 1924 to 1931 is 
a far cry and many thousands of words of fiction have been 
ticked off on my old typewriter. Manuscripts which have found 
ready sale to a goodly number of Western-Action magazines. 
But away back in 1924 the manuscripts were not finding ready 
sale. Oh, no. I had not sold even one story. However, | had 
heard good things of The Author & Journalist—read they’d 
helped other tyros. I went to the editor with a brief story for 
criticism and sales service. 

Now at this belated hour | wish to report that | found the 
criticism of my story and the help given excellent. Following 
out the directions offered for revision of the story | rewrote it, 
and The Author & Journalist Agency sold it to Ace High Maga- 
zine. My first sale. Furthermore, the advice given in that first 
criticism was invaluable to me thereafter in aiming my punches. 
In a short time | found that | was hitting the Western mar- 
kets regularly. 

A few years back | again resorted to the A. & J. criticism 
service for help on a novelette which, alone and unaided, | could 
not see exactly how to fix so it would get over. But the head 
critic of the A. & J. soon straightened me out. The manuscript 
underwent a complete revision according to his directions, was 


March 17th, 1931. 
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Stephen Payne is now one of 
the best Known writers of retyped, resubmitted and sold to the market for which it had 
Western fiction. serials, been written. 
novelettes, and shourt-storics have In these later years | have always found the staff of the 


uppeared in Ace High, Cowboy A. & J. friendly, courteous, and helpful in straightening me out 
Stories, Ranch Romances, West, in plot and narration difficulties which come up so frequently 
Short Stories, Western Rangers, in a writer’s work. 

Triple-X-Western, Wild West Please make any use you see fit of this unsolicited letter. 
Weekly, and numerous other To the beginner and even to the old timer | cannot recommend 


magazines. It will be recalled the Author & Journalist Criticism too highly. 

that he won both the first and Very sincerely yours, 

second prize in the nation-wide pp 
contest for best Western short- AZ 
stories conducted in 1928 by 
Cowboy Stories. WwW Y 

The effort of every Aurior & JoURNALI 


criticism is to help the writer with his own 


peculiar problems. Criticisms are given by For each prose manuscript of— 


members of the Aurnor & Journawist staff 1,000 words sosseeee$2-00 5,000 to 6,000 ........... $4.50 
who have been writing and selling their own — 1,000 to 2,000 ............. 2.50 6,000 to 7,000 ......-.. 5.00 
work over a long period of years. Their ad- 2,000 to 3,000 ........... 3.00 7,000 to 8,000 ............ 5.50 
vice is sound and practical. No aimless theor- 3,000 to 4,000 ............. 3.50 8,000 to 9,000 ...-....... 6.00 
izing, but frank, constructive, helpful analysis. 4,000 to 5,000 ........ 4.00 9,000 to 10,000 ............ 6.50 


Our files contain numerous letters like that | Each additional thousand words above 10,000... .40 


of Mr. Payne above, from beginners and pro- 
fessionals alike, thanking us for the sane, con- OTHER SERVICE BRANCHES 


structive advice we have given—advice which per 


frequently has enabled the writers to rebuild 
unsalable yarns into material that sold. Vv 1.00 
erse criticism: Each poem, 20 lines or less... 1. 

The unique Progress Chart, rating the writ- me ; : 05 
er for nineteen fundamentals, and the copy-  pjay criticism: For each act 5.00 


righted A. & J. Story-Sales System, are free 
to all fiction clients. The criticism service 
covers long and short fiction, articles, poems, 


All fees payable in advance. Enclose return postage. 


and all types of literary work. THE PROGRESS CHART 
The service is prompt. In almost all cases, The Progress Chart, rating the writer for 
manuscripts are returned to their writers with Nineteen fundamentals, accompanies each crit- 


detailed criticism within 72 hours. icized manuscript. An exclusive A. & J. feature. 
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“Wat pricks is Hollywood paying for its 
stories?” asks Homer Croy in the March Authors’ 
League Bulletin. His answer may be summarized 
in the conclusion that there is no standard scale 
of prices and that merit has little to do with it. 
“During 1930, plays brought the big money,” he 
states, “for the reason that the movie magnates 
looked upon the newly born talkie as being a 
sister to the stage... . It took less work to convert 
a stage play into a picture play than it did a book 
or a serial, or a short-story.” 

Here are some of the prices paid for the pic- 
ture rights to stage plays, according to Croy: 


Strictly Dishonorable $125,000 
(plus royalty ) 

Broadway 225,000 
The Criminal Code 27,500 
The Front Page 125,000 
Journey's End 80,000 
The Greeks Had a Word id Tt 100,000 
Scene 150,000 
‘ive Star Final 50,000 
15,000 


And here are some of the eccentric prices paid 
for novels and stories: 


All Quiet on the Western Front $ 25,000 
Ladies’ Man 75,000 
No One Man Beck 50,000 
The Impatient Virgin 25,000 
Queer People _._............... 15,000 
Little Caesar... 15,000 
25,000 
Jackdaw Strut . 12,500 
The Valley of Adventure _ 5,000 
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Cimarron _. 125,000 
An American Tragedy . 90,000 
Behind That Curtain 37,000 
ine 


Croy confesses that, while his West of the 
Water Tower brought him $25,000 for the motion. 
picture rights—a high record at the time—his later 
story, They Had to See Paris, a much superior 
play, starring Will Rogers, brought only $5000, 

The relationship between merit and payment js 
even more apparent in view of the disparity be- 
tween the $225,000 price paid for Broadway, an 
outstanding flop, according to Croy, and the $25,- 
000 paid for All Quiet on the Western Front, an 
equally outstanding success. 

Croy points out one important thing worth 
knowing about picture sales. “A story which is 
just another story doesn’t bring much, but the mo- 
ment a picture company want it for a certain star 
they are willing to go down into their stocking. 
A hint: when negotiating a sale, for God’s sake 
find out if the story is meant for a star, and if 
it is, yawn and walk off. They'll follow.” 

That, he explains, is why Paramount paid 
Rupert Hughes $75,000 for Ladies’ Man, but only 
$50,000 for No One Man. The first one “fitted 
William Powell like a thumb-stall,’ and the other 
“had to find a boy friend.” 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCES and colonies, in the last 
few years, have been growing in favor among 
writers, as offering a means of combining vaca- 
tion with the inspiration of meeting other writers 
and sitting at the feet of acknowledged masters of 
the craft. Announcement of the Holbrook Writ- 
ers’ Colony in Minnesota was made through these 
columns not long ago. 

The Rocky Mountain Writers’ Conference, con- 
ducted last year in connection with the extension 
work of the University of Colorado, at beautiful 
Boulder, proved such a signal success that plans 
for continuing it as a regular feature were defin- 
itely consummated. 

The Boulder conference this year will be in 
progress from July 27th to August 15th. It has 
been extremely fortunate in securing several out- 
standing writers and editors to conduct lecture 
courses and sem‘nars. Robert Frost, distinguished 
American poet, is to conduct the seminar in mod- 
ern poetry, while Zona Gale, brilliant novelist and 
short-story writer, will be the featured lecturer on 
fiction. 

Frank Luther Mott, director of Journalism, Unt- 
versity of Iowa, and successful author, conducts 
the magazine article and feature writing course. 
Lectures, courses, and conferences will be con- 
ducted by Blanche Young McNeal, Henry God- 
dard Leach, C. E. Scoggins, William MacLeod 
Raine, Lenora Mattingly Weber, William M. John, 
Arthur Hawthorne Carhart, Edna Davis Romig, 
and others. 

Eighteen states were represented at the con- 
ference last year, and inquiries thus far receive 
by Prof. W. M. Campbell, director of the con- 
ference, indicate that practically all states of the 
Union will be represented this year. 
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Afraid to Write 


BY JAMES OPPENHEIM 


After practicing, 
but not perfect- 
ing, the art of 
writing for about 
35 years, I have 
come to the con- 
clusion that it and 
its rules, regula- 
tions, habits and 
pains are a lone- 
wolf affair. Per- 
haps this is par- 
ticularly true in 
America where 
we have no fixed 
tradition in the 
matter. In fact, 
after a gifted youth is taught how to write, 
he will usually, I believe, find it necessary 
to unteach himself. Of course there must 
be some apprenticeship stage, whether in 
class-room or simply because the potential 
writer falls in love with different kinds of 
writing and is forced into imitation of his 
masters, thus learning his trade, which he 
must then unlearn in order to write accord- 
ing to his own gifts and nature. 


However, writing itself is not the only 
problem. Is it better to write in city or 
country? Is it better to write with pencil 
or pen, or to pound a portable? Is it better 
{0 write in strict privacy or in a clattering 
newspaper-room or surrounded by a few 
chattering friends? Is writing by day better 
than writing by night? Should one liquor 
Up to get a start or abstain? Should one 
wait for inspiration or sit down and get to 
work? Is it necessary to have “an infinite 
tapacity for taking pains,” or is such talent 
an infinite capacity for giving pains? Should 
one write and then rewrite or will this spoil 
the spontaneity and verve of the original 
effort ? 

As we know, the poet Schiller could write 
only with his window shut tight and the 
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room smelling of rotten apples; Balzac 
couldn’t get up steam until he put on a 
monk’s robe and drank heavily of black 
coffee; Amy Lowell couldn’t write a line 
until midnight and her finishing time was 
dawn; O. Henry secreted paragraph by 
paragraph only by spurring himself on with 
a swig of whiskey; Walt Whitman, a slow 
plodder, did it on water; Goethe did much 
every time he fel] in love. One could go 
on. But I will merely add that to some, 
writing is a pain, to others a pleasure, and, 
I suspect, to most writers, both. 

However, by way of illumination let me 
recount the solution of a writing problem 
by my eldest son, who is also a writer. He 
was brought up on a typewriter, and after 
receiving many rejection slips he began to 
wonder whether the typewriter wasn’t to 
blame. Typewriting makes for easy-going 
and perhaps slipshod work. Perhaps if he 
used a fountain pen he would be more care- 
ful and win to a better style. He had a 
dream on the subject. He was in the office 
of his literary agent, who told him that all 
the magazine editors of New York were in 
an adjoining room and were taking a vote 
on the typewriter versus pen problem. At 
that moment the door opened and the united 
editors entered. The verdict was rendered. 
They had decided that it was best to write 
with a pencil. 


FE wouldn’t believe me when I said the 

dream was spoofing him, and that he 
knew perfectly well what instrument to use. 
He had a second dream. In this he met 
3alzac, his favorite author at the time. 
“Which would you use, if you were alive 
today,” he asked, “a fountain-pen or a type- 
writer?” Whereupon Balzac burst out: 
“Fool! If I wanted to write, I’d get the 
thing written if I had to do it with my 
teeth, mv feet, a hammer, a machine-gun 
or anything else.” 
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My son went back to his typewriter. As 
he himself had told me some years earlier, 
“You don’t write with a typewriter, Dad, 
you write with your head.” 

Which brings me to the crux of the mat- 
ter. Most writers, I believe, are afraid to 
write, and especially before they have be- 
come full masters of the art. Their Masters 
frown down upon them and seem to say: 
“Who are you, little shrimp, to set your- 
self up in my art?” The question intrudes : 
“Will the editor (or publisher) like it?” 
The further question: “Will the public like 
it?” What seems a simple thing to the 
reader, say a novel, is to the writer a breath- 
less adventure. Hfow shall he start and 
where? Hlow make characters come alive? 
How create suspense? How put into form 
his ideas, his images, the whole swimming 
mass of imagination which is there in his 
mind, but must somehow be set down, 
serially, step by step, in living language 
which must keep its gusto or beauty or 
vividness down to the last clinching line? 

Fear is induced, excuses are invented, 
aids sought for. It is here, I believe, that 
all the individual bad habits begin to form 
themselves. Probably Schiller one day was 
ina funk and then received a whiff of rotten 
apples. The imagination stirred and he 
found himself writing. Putting two and 
two together, he invented a superstition for 
himself. Irgo, the smell of rotten apples 
gives inspiration. And yet, if that were 
true, all of us would have to keep a supply 
of rotten apples. And since we don’t, 
Schiller must have been wrong. 

The aid of drink is more easily under- 
stood. Drink for many replaces fear with 
courage, inhibitions with aggressiveness. 


AM not so sure, however, that bad habits 

are always necessary. I myself started 
with a whole array. [I could only write at 
night, only write in New York, only write 
on a certain kind of paper with a certain 
kind of fountain-pen; T had to be locked in, 
and free from all interruptions. 

Marriage and children ended the writing 
by night. I might say that for several 
vears I walked by night and wrote by day. 
But there came a time when T turned to 
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the typewriter and have stuck to it ever 
since. I can write on any type of paper, 
I can write morning, afternoon, and eye- 
ning. I can write with another in the room: 
and even be interrupted by the laundry poy 
or a telephone call. And T never drink jn 
working hours. 

Ilowever, I will admit this. There are 
two definitely different types of writing, de- 
manding different habits. The one is writ- 
ing by obsession, the other writing by will. 
power. In my own case, I could never 
produce poetry of value, nor stories, saye 
by going through a miserable period of do- 
ing nothing, feeling a wash-out, almost jn- 
capable of activity, a period of introversion 
which ended finally with a fight to come out 
of it; and this fight brought up the accumv- 
lated energy in the form of inspiration and 
I was forced to set down the stuff willy- 
nilly, often in the belief that what I was 
writing was worthless. On the other hand 
I have learned to write articles like this one 
by the use of will-power. 

When [I first thought of this article, | 
started to think out the problem, then sat 
down at my portable, and set forth my ideas 
as best I could, and T am still sitting here 
and still working. Barring accident, the 
article will soon he finished. That is the 
extraverted way of writing. 

My case, however, cannot be generalized. 
Arnold Bennett and Theodore Dreiser work 
like carpenters, bricklavers or bookkeepers. 
Goethe, in his youth, wrote under inspira- 
tion: but after forty he refused to be domi- 
nated by moods, and worked mainly like a 
workman. 

In short. as TI said in the beginning, the 
art of writing is a lone-wolf affair. A real 
writer will sooner or later find his way. 
Like a good scientist he will use the trial 
and error method, and finally strike on his 
stride. And he will do this all the sooner 
if he strives to conquer his fears and 1s 
willing to gamble a little with his talent. 
He should not be afraid; every other writer 
has had the same problem as he and the 
same self-doubts. He should go over the 
top even if it lays him out, and the editor 
after him. 


A TIP FOR THE STRUGGLING NOVELIST 


A newspaper of Nice, France, it is said, carried this advertisement : 

“Millionaire, young, good looking, wishes to meet, with a view to 
matrimony, a girl like the heroine of Blank’s novel.” 

Within twenty-four hours, the novel was sold out. 
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The Adventure Story Formula 


BY H. BEDFORD-JONES 


No. 4 in “The Graduate Fictioneer’ Series 


JOHN KIL- 
LACKEY, cash- 
ier of the Hotel 
Pierre, one of the 
best known men 
in the country and 
not only a fiction 
fan but a great 
friend of many 
writers, gave me 
a nasty dig the 
other day. 

“roewre ali 
right, BJ,” he ob- 
served, “but why 
in the divil’s name 
don’t ye write some adventure stories about 
the hotel business ?”’ 

John’s query is universal. Everyone 
wants to read adventure stories centered 
about his own ‘business—and that shows 
why well-written adventure yarns are so 
popular. The reader is only too anxious 
to identify himself with the hero. 

If he can’t do it, the writer is just out 
of luck—so far as selling that story goes. 

Adventure stories can be written about 
anything, on any subject. Arnold Bennett 
wrote a classic “thriller” about a hotel—it 
appeared in a pulp-sheet in this country. 
years ago, back when friend Arnold was a 
hack writer. I suppose I’ll have to dig in 
and do one just to satisfy Killackey that 
modern fictionists can do anything. 

You can write a hotfoot adventure storv 
about an old broom or an empty tobacco tin 
—simply because a good adventure yarn 
isn't about anything. It’s subjective and not 
objective. The hero must thrill within him- 
self; the writer must translate that thrill 
into words, so that the reader gets it through 
the eye, as he reads. 

And that is what this chapter is all about 
—the visual thrill of words. 

_Ascore or more of moving picture agents, 
directors and so forth have at various times 
been amazed that I have never sold film 
rights on a story—not because I was reluc- 
tant to take the money, either. Long ago 
I discovered why, and now I have derisively 
offered agents who came after me a full 
fifty per cent of any sale they might make. 
None of them collected, or will collect. 
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There is some elusive quality about the 
stories that come out of my _ typewriter 
which forbids them getting on the screen. 
They get over with the magazines and the 
readers. These adventure yarns are fairly 
popular where they are meant to be popular, 
in their own field. Why? 

Because they are written with words 
which make the reader visualize a scene or 
emotion as it comes to the hero. In effect, 
the writer has acquired a knack of painting 
a situation with words that make it seem 
plausible and real. To explain this knack 
is difficult. His characters do not talk as 
they would in real life—this is not his ob- 
ject. He does try, however, to make them 
talk and act in an apparently real manner ; 
not as they would actually talk and act, but 
as the average reader would in his own 
fancy talk and act under the circumstances. 

Where a real man would put his hands up 
and deliver his money, the hero biffs the 
gangster and takes his gun; the reader likes 
to fancy himself doing just such a thing. 
He would do it, he tells himself, just as 
quickly and adroitly and boldly as the hero 
—he does it with the hero, indeed. There- 
fore it does not strike him as unnatural or 
unreal. 

In doing this little trick, there is, of 
course, the danger that it will be done too 
crudely. In such case, not even the reader 
will be fooled. The thing must be smooth, 
the right words must be chosen to impact 
upon the eye of the reader. The hero must 
do what he would like to do himself: he 
must see the big bold man working, in a 
natural manner. The whole paragraph 
must be a sort of word-painting; every 
speech must be for its effect, not upon the 
opposite character, but upon the reader’s 
mind. 

This brief analysis carries its own com- 
ment. It shows why my stories may be all 
very well as stories, because made of words 
woven together; but not necessarily the 
words or acts or sequences that would occur 
in real life. Now, the movies must seem 
real. The audience is not like readers; the 
individual does not enter into the part of 
the hero—he applauds the acts and words 
of another man. Therefore, the movie 
maker takes a story of mine and it falls to 
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pieces in his hands when he attempts to 
fit it into a series of photographs. So, at 
least, I have come to believe. 


ERSONALLY, there is no kick. ‘The 

writer is producing stories, and he is 
not trying to do anything else. Yet there 
he is an exception to the general and finan- 
cially profitable rule, and he would not ad- 
vise others to imitate him; remember, 
brethren, we are in this game for strictly 
business reasons! 

It will rather pay you to stick more to 
plot sequence, and less to the weaving of 
words that paint pictures, or suggest moods. 
Never mind what vour reader may think 
to be the right phrase or action—go ahead 
and tell your story and work out your own 
wav of doing it. 

Now, aside from all this, or perhaps I 
should say behind all this, there are certain 
formulas for adventure stories, certain wavs 
of throwing them together, as the writer 
sees his own work, at least. It is hard to 
explain this. harder still to set forth these 
formulae. [Last night Jefferson dropped in 
and was reading over these pages. An old 
and valued friend, a writer of books in- 
numerable, he was trying to get back into 
the pulp sheets. 

“Ten vears ago IT could write for ’em,” he 
said. “Now I can’t break in again. Times 
have changed; my style is right, but I don’t 
throw the story together right for ’em.” 

We tried to figure it out together, and 
got here: 


SIDE from personal editorial likes and 

particular magazine requirements, the 
general run of the pulp magazines want a 
good, fast story; the hero should be no blue- 
stocking, but a man of the people: he can 
cause things to be done, but should prefer- 
ably do them himself, with his own two 
brawny hands, not to mention his brain. So 
far, so good. 

Probability does not matter anv more, 
as it used to, nor do things have to be ex- 
plained. If the hero talks Chinese, he just 
talks it and that’s that. Never mind how 
he learned it!) An editor knocked this into 
my head only recently. Perhaps the movies 
have worked this change in our faster fic- 
tion. The most improbable things are done 
in the films, and the reading public likes 
them. This public has learned that stories 
do not have to have a whole lot of explain- 
ing how and why. If it is—then it is. Per- 
sonally, I like to explain things for the 
reader, but I suppose my editorial mentor 
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knows his business, as he is a distinct syc- 
cess. 

Knowing nothing at all about the rules 
for writing stories, this particular fiction 
mill just goes ahead and writes them. The 
first page tries to get a sweep of movement 
-—some action, the chief characters on the 
stage, a snappy conversation; often, or in 
fact usually, a scene or bit of talk will be 
written, and from this the story will de- 
velop, even before I know what it is about 
or where laid. It is like the lead in a news- 
paper story; it gets the interest and then 
brings in the details afterward. 

This first opening part of the story must 
be strong. Jefferson admitted that here was 
where he often fell down; he was trying too 
hard to make a nice smooth story, instead 
of opening up with a scrape of feet and 
hang-thud of fists, as it were, or else a sharp 
talking bit that caught swiftly at the reader’s 
interest. We took one of his manuscripts 
and looked it over. 

“You've got a good enough lead here,” 
T told him. “But then—then what? Here 
are half a dozen pages where nothing much 
happens. It’s good stuff, but there’s no 
culmination, no growing up of suspense and 
interest, no building along toward a climax! 
And that’s one thing you must avoid—any 
such waste of paper! Keep building up all 
the while. Cut out the scenery and char- 
acter stuff; what these birds want is action 
or suspense. You know that, of course; 
but you might as well realize that the stories 
you write from now on must either be good 
stories, and deliberately good stories, or else 
stories that are not polished. I[n_ other 
words, your reader will be a man who appre- 
ciates good writing, or else a man who ap- 
preciates a punch. The magazines are fall- 
ing into that category—rough or polished. 
You can’t miss one market and hit another, 
as you could in the old days when a story 
was a story.” 

“Sounds likely,” admitted Jefferson. “In 
The Fiction Business, you said that you 
stuck a sheet of paper in the machine, 
started off with a scene or bit of talk, and 
let the story evolve itself. Do you still do 
that?” 

“Yes, and it seems to work as well as 
ever. [ hear from that Fiction Business 
formula every once in a while, too. Barker 
told me the other night that he got all balled 
up trying to plot out a story, and tried on 
my recipe, and turned out a corker. So tt 
does work for others, as well as for me.” 

Well, Jefferson went off satisfied, and 
called me up this morning to say that he was 
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doing over a story and found that my sug- 
gestions hit the spot. So that’s that. He 
had missed getting the visual thrill of words 
into his stories. They were fine stuff for 
the brain, but did not hit the eye. 

This was borne in upon me very recently 
with a book-length devoted to the Libyan 
Desert. I had made a study of the subject, 
and my MS. was chock full of interesting 
dope of all sorts, and true stuff. It looked 
like a knockout, but various editors dis- 
agreed. They all said it was a travelogue 
and not a story. I read it over, and found 
it true, and cut out about fifteen thousand 
words. When the fragments were fitted 
together, the story sold first time out. Why? 
It moved no faster, but it was no longer 
about the Libyan Desert. It was about the 
reactions of the hero—which is to say the 
reader. Three days ago, the first fan mail 
came in on this story, and the readers all 
hollered for more about the desert and the 
same places. They had _ received just 
enough to make them want more, instead 
of too much. And this restraint is very 
strong in the effect or failure of an adven- 
ture story. Just enough about a place or 
scene to suggest that there is a lot left un- 
told. The subtle air of “We could tell a 
lot about this if we wanted to pause here” 
has a powerful effect upon the reader. 

Perhaps the most important part of an 
alventure story, however, with all other 
things equal, is the climax. This will make 
or break the sale every time. We may 
write a fine yarn up to this point, but if we 
fall down here, we’re gone. 
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Nothing beats the old and ancient climax 
formula of having your hero suddenly face 
utter failure from unforeseen causes—and 
then, in a swift, bold reversal, beat out the 
villain in a couple of snappy pages. This 
tried and true climax will always win, but 
it can’t always be done so simply. 


T seems to me that the best way of man- 

aging this business is to have the hero 
face his disaster—and then, before going 
on, the writer should stop and remember 
one word. Audacity! Never let the hero 
get out of the hole in some trite or slip- 
shod fashion. That will wreck the sale of 
the yarn most certainly. What you want to 
do is to surprise the editor as well as the 
reader. His reaction to these last few pages 
of the story means rejection or a prompt 
check. The better he likes it. the prompter 
the check. 

So, pause a bit when your hero gets hit 
on the button and knocked out. He must 
come through; but how? With a burst of 
audacity. Apparently down and out, he 
must swiftly turn the tables, and the more 
swiftly, the better. In fact. I find that the 
most popular stories are those where this 
climax-reversal comes closest to the end— 
on the last page of the manuscript, indeed. 


And where it is slow or involved, where 
it does not hit the eve of the reader like a 
blow and bring him to his feet with a whoop 
of delight—then the editor uses the return 
postage enclosed, and the writer is just out 
of luck, that’s all. 


Next Month: ‘The New Detective Story Formula,” by H. Bedford-Jones 


Writing for Platform Entertainers 


BY THOMAS ELMORE LUCY 


URING a quarter of a century of 

platform work, covering most of the 

United States and several countries 
across the seas, I have many times been 
asked: “Where can I get suitable material 
for such and such an entertainment ?” 

_The types vary from Mothers’ Day mate- 
nal to cantatas, pageants, playlets and re- 
Citations for Santa Claus time. 

Managers of production companies, like 
Wayne P. Sewall of Atlanta, Ga., and the 
John B. Foster Productions, are ever on 
the alert for something new in home talent 
ideas, adapted to local production, and will 


pay good money for something that they 
can use. 

Prices ranging from $50 to $100 are 
often paid for a one-act play, and it is not 
unusual for a chautauqua manager to pay 
several hundred dollars for a suitable three- 
act play for summer audiences. 

After reading of the fabulous figures 
paid to movie stars, huge rovalties for 
scenario rights to popular novels, and all 
the other press-agentry of the screen, these 
figures seem paltry. But, there are other 
things to consider in this connection, not the 
least important being the fact that the aver- 
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age chautauqua audience is composed of 
plain rural folk—many of them poor because 
honest—unaccustomed to the tinsel and the 
superficial pageantry of the Great White 
Way. Delete the Babbittry of Mr. Lewis, 
and add a touch of the whimsical horse 
sense of a Tarkington, and you have the 
typical Main Street audience. 

But don’t, for a moment, kid yourself 
into the thought that you must write down 
to that audience. Many Broadway players 
appear in those “canvas colleges” every 
summer, and millions pay admissions at the 
gate to hear them. Six thousand assemblies, 
averaging six days each, would be a safe 
estimate for the summer of 1930. 

I have spoken of the minimum prices 
paid. It may interest the new writer to 
know that the Chautauqua Managers’ Asso- 
ciation for several years awarded a $5000 
prize for the best full-evening play sub- 
mitted. 

Another opening in this field exists in 
the fact that professional lecturers often 
need their work “brushed up,” and pay 
trained writers to edit the material. A 
Texas lady paid me $25.00 to prepare a few 
thousand words on a given theme, and she 
used it successfully before the women’s 
clubs. 

To some these prices may seem miserly, 
but it must be remembered that we are re- 
ferring to a type of hack work that knows 
nothing of the grief and embarrassment of 
rejection slips. Moreover, the writer of 
platform material receives a lot of publicity 
through the printed programs and_ public 
announcements. 

Among the professional platform work- 
ers who are actively producing material are: 
Clay Smith, president of the International 
Platform Association; Roscoe Gilmore 
Stott, Geoffrey O’Hara, Ned Woodman, 
Ceora B. Lanham, and Thos. Elmore Lucy. 
Many others do occasional skits, songs and 
plays. Edmund Vance Cooke, Wallace 
Bruce Amsbary, Opie Read, Douglas Mal- 
loch and Strickland W. Gillilan are among 
the humorists and poets who write quanti- 
ties of material for the platform. 

Simple, human, “mother-home-and- 
heaven” stuff is always popular, notable ex- 
amples being the verses of the late Frank L. 
Stanton, the Hoosier poet, and of Eddie 
Guest. The following verses, from a bit 
which I have used in a few minutes of pat- 
ter, while “making up” for the portrayal 
of a rural type, have been very effective: 
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THE Bastin’ THREADS 

Ye can’t describe yer feelin’s when ye’ve passed 
the goslin’ stage, And the lookin’ glass, that never 
lies, begins to tell yer age; When ye can’t breathe 
like ye used to, and ye feel the frosty air Lots 
more keener—and the bastin’ threads a-showin’ jn 
yer hair. Somehow, thar hain’t the pertness, and 
the twinkle in yer eye, That ye knowed—well jist 
yistiddy, seems like. Ye hain’t so spry As wiles 
ye went a-courtin’, and with Jane a-settin’ there 
Ye never thought ye’d shudder when the gray 
crept in yer hair. ‘ 


The usual picture of the blissful condi- 
tion in the Celestial Land appears in the cli- 
max, of course. 

Be careful about propaganda in your plat- 
form material. However, the evils of alco- 
holism, and the vices of the underworld, 
may be atacked, as such views usually meet 
a warm welcome in rural audiences. Hu- 
morous take-offs of the flapper and the 
average “city feller” offer good subjects. 
Negro dialect stories and spirituals are al- 
ways welcome. Old-fashioned monologues, 
such as those of the spinster, the freckle- 
faced schoolboy with the unwashed neck, the 
backwoods deacon, and similar types, with 
the small-town human slant, offer good pos- 
sibilities always. Such plays as “The Shep. 
herd of the Hills” are still popular with 
chautauqua crowds. 


O, if you can write a song, skit, monolog, 
recitation, operetta, play, pageant or er- 
tertainment suitable for production in a 
high or grammar school, or on the platform, 
it might pay you to study this staple old 
field. 
Among the talent and play producers us- 
ing especially written material may be men- 
tioned : 


Ethel Bennett, 302 Delaware Building, Chicago. 
(Plays for Chautauqua Companies.) 

Horner Institute of Arts, Kansas City, Mo. 

Olive Kackley, c/o The Platform World, Chi- 
cago. (Play Coaching and Producing.) 

Boston Lyceum School, Pierce Building, Boston, 
Mass. 

Sewall Productions, Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga. (Plays for local production, with musical 
slant. ) 

Whitney Studios of Platform Art, 30 Hunting- 
ton Street, Boston. 

Radcliffe Chautauqua System, 907 Seventeenth 
Street, Washington, D. C. 

Swarthmore Chautauquas, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio. 

Walter H. Baker & Company, 41 Winter Street, 
Boston. 

Samuel French, 25 W. Forty-fifth Street, New 
York. 

Raymond Youmans, Kansas City, Kans. 

The Willis M. Bugbee Company, Syracuse, 
York. 

International Lyceum & Chautauqua 
tion, Auditorium Building, Chicago. 
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Can You Feature It? 


BY WILLIAM P. LAWSON 


Associate Editor, United Feature Syndicate, Inc. 


to sell anything 

publication 

nowadays should 

obviously learn 

first of all what 

the editor to 
whom sends 
manuscripts can, 
and cannot, ac- 
cept. This, with- 
in certain rather 
broad limits, isn’t 
as hard as it 
sounds. That in 
the great majority 
of cases it isn’t 
even attempted is evidenced by the fact that 
nine-tenths of the material reaching any edi- 
torial desk is of a sort the editor couldn’t 
buy if he wanted to—without the certainty 
of forthwith joining the army of the unem- 
ployed—because in theme or treatment it is 
alien to the policy of the particular medium 
or company for which he buys. 

Perhaps the foregoing, however, is a 
little unfair to writers. I have been on the 
outside looking in—and trying frantically to 
break in—as well as on the inside looking, 
sometimes longingly, out. And I have sent 
many scripts in—hopefully, which a mo- 
ment’s reflection should have convinced me 
were unsuited to the vehicle they were sub- 
mitted to. It wasn’t a matter of not know- 
ing, but of allowing hope based on desire 
rather than accurate information to dictate 
action. 

It is perhaps this hope, naive and unin- 
formed and pleasant until dispelled, which 
is chiefly responsible for disappointment 
and the useless expenditure of time, energy 
and postage on the author’s part, and for 
wonder and pity—with an occasional slight 
spasm of impatience—on the part of edi- 
tors. The remedies are two: a little more 
careful checking up of hope with facts in 
advance by writers, and the utmost frank- 
ness on the part of editors as to just what 
sort of material they can, and cannot, use. 

Magazines, I am told, have a_ smaller 
Proportion of congenitally impossible stuff 
submitted now than in the past, a state of 
things brought about, I presume, by the con- 
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stant endeavors of authors and editors in 
that field to get together in the premises. 
For some reason the function of the news- 
paper feature syndicate seems not to be 
nearly so well understood by contributors. 

It is no unusual experience to inspect 
twenty or thirty manuscripts or drawings in 
a row, no one of which by any conceivable 
stretch of the feature field could be handled 
for their creators. Since this futile dis- 
patching of unsuitable material is a costly 
procedure, and since it should be easily 
avoided if one knows what the syndicate 
will and will not attempt to place for its 
clients, a brief description of the business 
of the feature syndicate and the kind of 
thing it does, and does not, try to exploit, 
appears to be in order. 


LLOWING for exception where a big- 

money “natural” is concerned, the 
newspaper feature syndicate is not in the 
market for single news articles or single 
features of any kind—“spot” stuff. Its 
chief business is to sell to as many newspa- 
pers as possible a limited series of articles 
or cartoons, or a feature which can be fur- 
nished over an indefinite period. This sec- 
ond type is made desirable by the fact that 
the syndicate business is highly specialized 
and requires a considerable organization— 
which means large and constant overhead— 
and that the initial expense of promoting 
and selling a feature is so high that it may 
be months before the syndicate, even if the 
feature is successful, can recoup its advance 
outlay. 

A “feature,” of course, is anything news- 
papers print outside of the day’s grist of 
news. It must be interesting to readers be- 
cause of its humor, its informational or in- 
spirational value, or because it is simply 
entertaining. Features range from canned 
editorials to comic strips and cartoons. 
Some. syndicates use first-run fiction, some 
do not. A brief description of a prospec- 
tive feature is usually enough to draw a de- 
cision—at least an adverse one. If the idea 
has possibilities the editor may ask the au- 
thor to develop them. The difficulty of 
“making” a syndicate arises from the fact 
that no syndicate in the highly competitive 
feature market cares to risk time and money 
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on the launching of anything which it does 
not consider absolutely top-notch in its 
class; also it hesitates to take on a feature 
in the same general field as one it already 
handles. 

To illustrate, the United Feature Syndi- 
cate, in addition to several comic strips— 
the best known of which is Ella Cinders— 
syndicates the work of two sports cartoon- 
ists, Feg Murray and Stookie Allen, a 
daily fashion service, a daily beauty article, 
a weekly religious service, the Statesmen 
Series, i. e., weekly articles on world topics 
cabled alternately by Lloyd George, Wilhelm 
Marx, and Edouard Herriot, a column 
called “It Seems To Me,” by Heywood 
Broun, “Dickey’s Dogs,’ by Robert L. 
Dickey, a service called Pinnacle Fiction 
which supplies a page of second-run fiction 
weekly to various newspapers, a similar 
page of exciting but true personal adven- 
tures, a radio service, a humorous series of 
articles by famous funsters, a cartoon with 
extended captions illustrating the origin of 
various customs, words, and phrases, called 
“How It Began,” and so on. 

Naturally the suggestion of a new fea- 
ture in any of these fields would not receive 
a very hearty welcome by the syndicate in 
question, which has already spent time and 
money in establishing the features it han- 
dles; unless the idea or material submitted 
seemed much better than the one on the 
syndicate’s books it must compete with or 
supplant. This does not apply so strictly 
to the field of comic strips, Sunday color 
page comics, and cartoons. A newspaper 
that uses one radio service may use half a 
dozen or more strips. That gives a certain 
leeway. Also each strip or cartoon has an 
individual appeal; one cannot be said to 
duplicate the sales appeal of another in the 
same sense that one fashion service, for 
example, would duplicate another. 

This all sounds very discouraging, I’m 
afraid. “The field seems closed,” the writer 
or artist may protest; “what chance have I 
to crash the gate?” Well, it’s no kindness 
to anybody to minimize the difficulties of 
making a syndicate, or to hold out false 
hopes of success. And it is, I think, a de- 
cided advantage to know in advance what 
not to try for, so that one can steer one’s 
efforts into channels which may lead to the 
end desired. 


UNQUESTIONABLY it is harder to 

make a syndicate than it is to make a 
single newspaper or magazine. In selling 
an article, story or picture to one editor, 
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that editor’s sales resistance only has to be 
overcome. The syndicate must convince not 
one but a large number of editorial minds 
that its features are better than others seek- 
ing placement, in order to make money for 
its clients. It must maintain a staff and 
a corps of salesmen and Jay out money in 
advance for promotion on each feature 
handled. Is it any wonder that the syndi- 
cate is chary of accepting a feature which 
it is not convinced is above the average in 
merit, or which has not some superior sales 
point to recommend it? 

What decides the syndicate to pick one 
from an incalculably great number of of- 
fered features, to try to establish it as a 
regular year in and year out product, or to 
put it over for quick profit as a “spot” 
offering ? 

The name of the author may be—and 
often is—the deciding factor. If one be 
famous enough his stuff will sell regard- 
less of its merit. The daily comment writ- 
ten by our only living ex-president, for ex- 
ample, would probably not get past the oi- 
fice boy if the author’s name did not make 
it a valuable asset to the syndicate which 
handles its distribution. This business of 
exploiting a name, by the way, is a practice 
which has brought down obloquy on syndi- 
cates, magazines, publishers, screen mag- 
nates and all who find they can make money 
by capitalizing public interest in a well-ad- 
vertised individual. It will continue, no 
doubt, as long as men do business for profit 
primarily. 

Next to the sales pull of the author's 
name, merit and novelty count most. The 
two factors are treated together because 
they are seldom separated in fact. A novel 
idea must be a good idea also—from the 
feature angle—and most salable ideas have 
novelty, at least the individual twist, the 
captivating idiosyncrasy which makes them 
interestingly different. Technical working 
out of the idea, too, must in every case be 
above the average level of mediocrity— 
where merit alone is depended on to sell the 
feature. 


F it is hard to make a syndicate, the fact 

is compensated for in a sense by this con- 
sideration : that to those successful in break- 
ing in, the rewards are often correspond- 
ingly large. Usually features are sold to 
newspapers at a weekly rate varying from 4 
few dollars to hundreds of dollars, depend- 
ing on the nature of the feature and the 
circulation of the paper. Sometimes the 
syndicate pays the author of the feature 4 
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straight salary, or a lump sum, but usually 
remuneration is on a royalty basis. Half 
of the net profit is a customary arrange- 
ment. If a feature is taken by a hundred 
or more papers the author’s income under 
this latter plan may run into the hundreds 
and in some cases into thousands of dollars 
weekly. 
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New features are constantly appearing— 
which proves that to break in is not impos- 
sible. If you have something novel or extra 
good—shoot! If not, save your powder. 
But figure your chances honestly—don’t kid 
yourself. Be sure your stuff is hot, then 
don’t hesitate to ask the syndicate: “Can 
you feature it?” 


vvv 


DON’TS FOR SYNDICATE WRITERS 


HE following “Don’ts” are furnished to 
‘Lyte contributors by Science Service, one 
of the syndicates listed on the following pages. 
They were prepared by the late Dr. Edwin E. 
Slosson, first director of Science Service, and are 
reproduced because of their application not only 
to writing for syndicates in general, but for any 
type of market using informative or popular-sci- 
entific material. 


ON’T overestimate the reader’s knowledge and 

don’t underestimate the reader’s intelligence. 
He may not know as much as you about this par- 
ticular thing—let’s hope not, anyway—but other- 
wise he may be as bright as you are—let’s hope 
so, anyway. 

Don’t try to tell all you know in 500 words. 
Leave some over for another time. The clean 
plate rule does not apply here. 

Don’t think that because a thing is old to you 
it is known to the public. Many of your readers 
are still living in the nineteenth century; some of 
them in the eighteenth. Anything new to your 
readers is “news” to them if hung on a timely 
peg. 

Don’t imagine that the readers of a paper are, 
like your pupils, obliged to pretend to pay atten- 
tion to you no matter how dull you may be. “First 
catch your reader,” is the rule of successful 
writing. 

Don’t leave out the human interest. Your read- 
er is a human being even if you are only a sci- 
entist. 

Don’t forget that your reader is interrupting you 
every ten lines to ask, “Why?” “What for?” or 
“Well, what of it?” and if you don’t answer his 
tacit questions he will soon stop reading. 

Don’t think that you can make your topic more 
attractive by tricking it out with fairy lore or 
baby talk or irrelevant jokes or extravagant lan- 
guage. Bring out its real and intrinsic interest 
as forcibly as you can. Set off the red fire if you 
like, but be sure it lights up the object instead of 
drawing attention away from it. 

Don’t say “this discovery is interesting” unless 
you can prove that it is, and if you can prove it, 
you don’t have to say it. 

Don’t suppose you must give bibliographical ref- 
erences to all the literature of the subject, but 
don’t fail to give a clue by which the interested 
reader can get on its trail. 


Don’t fail to put your best foot forward. Other- 
wise you may not have a chance to use the other 
foot. Note the construction of the news story 
in any first-class paper. It is built up on the same 
logical system as the symphony or opera overture. 
The opening paragraph gives in succinct fashion 
the main point of interest, the gist of the story, 
just as the first movement of a musical composi- 
tion expresses the theme or motif. 

Don’t expect the editor to explain why he ob- 
jects to your manuscript. He is probably right 
in his verdict, but if you would make him give 
a reason for it he will have to invent one and it 
would probably be wrong. 

Don’t say you can’t find anything to write about. 
Every number of a scientific journal contains from 
$15 to $25 worth of good popular stuff. A man 
can make a good living translating doctors’ dis- 
sertations into English. As Chesterton says: 
“There are no uninteresting subjects, there are 
only uninterested persons.” 

Don’t back up too far to get a running start. 
Remember the man who wanted to jump over a 
hill. He ran a mile to work up momentum and 
was so tired when he got to the bottom of the 
hill that he had to sit down and rest. So will 
your readers. Ninety per cent of the manuscripts 
that I have handled in twenty years as an editor 
would have been improved by cutting off the first 
page or paragraph. Yet authors, like hens, kick 
on decapitation. 

Don’t imagine that you must add a pretty but 
superfluous paragraph at the end, like the coda of 
a sonata. The most effective close is to quit when 
you get through. 

Don’t shoot in the air. Aim at somebody. You 
may miss him, but you are more likely to hit 
somebody else than if you aim at nobody. Look 
out of your window and note the first person com- 
ing along the street. Imagine yourself stopping 
this man or woman on the sidewalk, and, like the 
Ancient. Mariner, holding his or her attention till 
you have told your tale to the end. 

Don’t refer to notes or books while writing. 
Read up on the subject as thoroughly as you can, 
and take as many notes as you need; then put 
away all your notes and books out of reach and 
next day or at least an hour later lay down clean 
sheets of paper on a clear desk and write out 
what you know about it, in your own way. 
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The syndicates in general offer a very limited market for contributions. 
furnish the bulk of their material, but suggestions and features from 
considered. Features that run in series stand the best chance. } 
frequent plan is payment on a basis of royalty or percentage (usually 50%) of the net receipts. 


Staff writers and artists 
free-lance contributors usually are 
Rates and methods of payment vary. A 
The editor 


or person who passes on material is named at the end of each paragraph of description herewith, but it 


is advisable to address the company rather than an individual. 


When no information has been furnished 


in response to our questionnaire, we list the name and address of the syndicate, but it may be assumed 
that such concerns do not care to consider submitted manuscripts. 


Acme Newspictures, Inc., 220 E. 42d St., New York. 
News pictures only. Use air mail and special delivery 
if possible. Postage guaranteed whether pictures are 
used or not. R. P. Dorman. 

Affiliated Press Service, 1331 G St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Long and short features having news tie-up 
on science, sociology, oddities and human interest, ob- 
tained largely from correspondents. Unusual news pic- 
tures. Payment by arrangement. Query before submit- 
ting material. Anthony Wayne. 

American News Features, Inc., 1650 Broadway, New 
York. Comic strips, jokes, sport material, feature arti- 
cles, first rights to short-stories, second rights to serials. 
Payment by percentage on sales. Practically bought up 
for 1931. Chester L. Weil. 

Associated Editors, Inc., 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Material for boys’ and girls’ page, children of school age. 
No fiction. Considers new features, preferably those al- 
ready used in a newspaper. No correspondence-school 
cartoons. Rates Ic a word, sometimes more, on publi- 
cation. W. Boyce Morgan. 

Associated Features, 15 Park Row, New York City. 

Associated Press Feature Service, 383 Madison Ave., 
New York. Branch of the Associated Press; uses news 
and news pictures, comics, cartoons, etc., prepared by 
world-wide staff. Buys very little from free-lancers. Con- 
siders first and second rights to serials, 50,000 to 70,000 
words, work of comic artists, feature articles. Payment 
lc a word, publication; serials by arrangement. W. F. 
Brooks. 

Audio Service, 326 W. Madison St., Chicago. Radio fea- 
tures prepared by staff. Joseph Fischer. 

Authenticated News Service, P. O. Box 187, Hollywood, 
Calif. Hollywood news stories, articles on radio and 
astrology, staff written. 


Batten Limited, 129 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, Canada. 

Bell Syndicate, Inc., 63 Park Row, New York. Con- 
siders second serial rights to serials, 60,000 to 100,000 
words, short-stories, 4000 to 6000. Considers work of 
columnists, comic artists. Usually crowded with feature 
articles, except series of adventurous type. Obtains mate- 
rial chiefly from regular sources; very little purchased 
from free-lance contributors. Payment on 50-50 basis after 
sales. Kathleen Caesar. 

Bond-Barclay Syndicate, 1861 Tioga St., Philadelphia. 
Does not consider material. Richard S. Bond. 

Burba Service, Box 1046, Dayton, Ohio. Syndicates 
editorials, editorial paragraphs, human-interest comment, 
jokes. Considers free-lance contributions. Interested in 
work of columnists. Payment by outright purchase on 
acceptance. Howard L. Burba. 


Cambridge Associates, 174 Newbury St., Boston. Fi- 
nancial features furnished by staff. Aaron M. Jones. 

Central Press Association, 1435 E. 12th St., Cleveland, 
O. Wants only spot news and feature pictures and brief 
news features with art; first serial rights to serials. Pay- 
ment by weekly budgets on publication. Leslie P. Eichel. 

Chicago Tribune Newspapers Syndicate, Tribune Tower, 
Chicago. General features. Considers free-lance contribu- 
tions. Buys first rights to serials and_ short-stories, 
feature articles, news features, scientific material, comic 
art, occasional crossword puzzles, and any material 
metropolitan newspapers may need. Submit general ma- 
terial direct; fiction to Fiction Editor, care Chicago 
Tribune, 247 Park Ave., New York. Payment at good 
rates, usually on acceptance. Arthur W. Crawford. 

Columbia Newspaper Service, 799 Broadway, New York. 
Buys no free-lance work. Thos. A. Webb. 

Consolidated Press Ass’n., 520 Evening Star Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Continental Press Feature Syndicate, Times Bldg, 
1475 Broadway, New York. General human-interest fea- 
tures. Seldom buys free-lance contributions. Considers 
first rights to serials, 60,000 to 80,000 words; short. 
stories, 1000 words up; second serial rights to short. 
stories for foreign countries; exceptional feature articles; 
news pictures, series, feature pages; exceptional work 
of comic artists and cartoonists on current events. Pays 
by royalties. Stephen K. Swift. 

Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate, Inc., 100 5th Ave., New 
York. All material obtained from regular sources. H. S. 
Houston. 

Current News Features, Inc., Evening Star Bldg, 
Washington, D. C. Big features such as ocean flights 
or polar expeditions. Second serial rights to a few non- 
fiction books. Pays by 50% royalty. Douglas Silver. 


Dench, Ernest A., Ho-Ho-Kus, New Jersey. Articles, 
essays, verse, fiction, general business subjects, staff 
written. Wants only professional photos of striking win- 
dow displays. Payment, 50-50 basis on gross receipts, 
monthly settlement. Ernest A. Dench. 

Distinctive Newspaper Features, 401 N. C St., Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. Weekly features for children. First and sec- 
ond rights to short-stories and serials, feature articles, 
junior crossword puzzles, jokes, comic strips. No verse. 
Payment on percentage from sales. Walter L. Tobey. 

Dominion News Bureau, Ltd., 455 Craig St., W., Mont- 
real, Canada. Represents in Canada various U. S. syndi- 
cates, NEA Service, Bell Syndicate, United Feature Syn- 
dicate, etc. Handles a limited amount of material from 
free-lance contributors in Canada. W. E. Hopper. 

Dorr News Service, 331 W. 14th St., New York. Art, 
exploration, science, features, pictures, new inventions. 
Considers free-lance material. Payment on_ publication, 
50-50 basis. Charles H. Dorr. 

Doubleday-Doran Syndicate, Garden City, New York. 
Important memoirs and autobiographies, first and second 
serial fiction, obtained through regular sources. Con- 
siders news features, work of columnists, comic artists. 
Payment by arrangement. Ralph H. Graves. 


Eastern Newspaper Service, 276 Tremont St., Boston. 
Buys nothing from free-lance contributors. James Demp- 
sey. 


Famous Features Syndicate, 1819 Broadway, New York. 
All features staff-written. Leslie Fulenwider. 

Fashion Coordination Bureau, Inc., 1819 Broadway, 
New York. 

Feature News Service, Times Annex, New York (al- 
lied with New York Times). Spot news features, also big 
news features, such as explorations, long-distance flights, 
etc. Occasionally buys from free-lance contributors. Out- 
right purchase of percentage payment. John Van Bibber. 

Financial Press Service, 730 5th Ave., New York. r 
nancial feature articles, news pictures, usually furnishe 
by staff. Interested in work of columnists. Payment by 
arrangement. Kenneth S. Van Strum. 

Fining Press Syndicate, 815 International Bldg., 4 
Louis, Mo. Does not consider manuscripts. Joseph *- 
Fining. 

Fisher (Irving) Syndicate, 154 York St., New Havet, 
Conn. Financial features staff-written. H. B. Brougham. 

Fotograms News Photo Service, Inc., 381 Fourth Ave» 
New York. News photos, feature articles, news features 
Alexander Starlight. Rates not stated. 

Fox Feature Service, 850 10th Ave., New York. Gen- 
eral features, staff-written. J. M. Gerould. si 

Fox-Hearst Corporation, 460 W. 54th St., New Yor 
Edwin L. Harvey. 
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Fun Shop (The), 1475 Broadway, New York. Humor, 
epigrams, jokes, anecdotes, poems, burlesques, satires, 
bright sayings of children. Must be original and hither- 
to unpublished. Payment at $1_ to $10 per contribution; 
yerse, 2c to $1 line. Maxson Foxhall Judell. 


Galloway (Ewing), 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Photograph agency, covering everything but spot news. 
Buys negatives and sometimes prints’ from free-lances. 


‘Payment on acceptance. 


Garden Sport Feature Syndicate, 334-36 W. King St., 
Lancaster, Pa. 

General Press Ass’n., 1261-65 Nat'l. Press Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

s Service, 32 Union Square, E., New York. Con- 
siders submitted feature photos. Payment on acceptance. 
W. F. Dantzscher. 

Graphic Syndicate, Inc., 350 Hudson St., New York. 
General features. Considers submitted material. A. Der- 
mody. 


Handy Filler Service, 1245 Russ Bldg., San Francisco. 
All material furnished by staff. 


Haskin Information Bureau, 21st and C Sts., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. An information service buying no 
outside material. Frederic J. Haskin. 

Heinl News Service, 405 Insurance Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. Radio articles written by R. D. Heinl. 

Holmes Feature Service, 135 Garrison Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J. Business, theatrical, motion-picture, scien- 
tific, news, photos and features. Buys some exclusive 
material from_free-lances. Use air-mail for spot news 
and photos. Payment by outright purchase on accep- 
tance. George R. Holmes. 


Houghton Mifflin Syndicate, 2 Park St., Boston. Syn- 
dicates only books published by Houghton Mifflin Co. 
R. N. Linscott. 


Independent Syndicate (The), Evening Star Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. General syndicate. Buys first serial 
tights to serials of newspaper type, 70,000 to 80,000 words, 
feature articles in series, work of comic artists. Pay- 
ment on a percentage basis. Jessie A. Knox. 


International Feature Service, 235 E. 45th St., New 
York. Branch of King Features Service, which see. 


International Press Bureau, 118 N. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago. Not in market for unsolicited MSS. W. Gerard 
Chapman. 

International Religious News Service, 1831 Sheldon 
Road, East Cleveland, Ohio. Church attendance articles, 
staff written. D. Carl Yoder. 


International Syndicate, 1508 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, 
Md. General features, staff written. R. Maurice Miller. 


Judy (Will) Press Syndicate, 1922 Lake St., Chicago. 
Articles on dogs and educational subjects. Not in_ the 
ga during 1931. Payment on 50-50 basis. Myers Bar- 
ine. 

Junior Feature Syndicate, 11 W. 42d St., New York. 
Juvenile matter and drawings. Considers feature articles, 
cross-word puzzles, work of comic artists. No_ stories, 
jokes, poems. Rates by arrangement. Charles G. Loeb. 


Junior Newspapers, The, 1860 Broadway, New York. 


Kay Features, Inc., 1650 Broadway, New York. Ma- 
terial obtained from regular sources. M. Koenigsberg. 


Kent Press Service, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Keyes Advertising Service, Peru, Ind. Matter obtained 
through Associated Editors, Inc., but considers church 
page news features. J. L. Keyes. 


Keystone Feature Service, 310 Commonwealth Bldg., 
Philadelphia. General features, novelettes, tabloid tales. 
Young. 

King Editors’ Features, 99 Oxford St., Glen Ridge, N. 
iy Considers material relating to retail merchandising 
wit trade-paper or house-organ appeal. Payment on 
royalty basis. A. Rowden King. Query before writing 
manuscript. 


King Features Syndicate, 235 E. 45th St., New York. 

All types of newspaper material. Considers free-lance 
Contributions. Buys first rights to short-stories, 1200 
words; first or second serial rights to serials; feature 
articles, cross-word puzzles, news features with sensa- 
tional tie-up, news pictures, scientific and specialized 
material, work of columnists, comic art. No verse or 
poetry. “Enclose stamped wrapper for return.” Payment 
-y arrangement. Allied with Newspaper Feature Serv- 
ice, International Feature Service, Premier Syndicate. 


Leder Syndicate, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
eneral syndicate. Considers free-lance work. First or 
second rights to serials, 75,000 to 100,000 words; short- 
Stories, 3000 to 5000 words; feature articles and news 
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features, comic art. Articles of 3000 words by living cele- 

brities. No news pictures. Amateur work not desired. 

a 50 per cent of gross receipts. John Elfreth 
atkins. 


Macfadden Newspapers Feature Syndicate, 1926 Broad- 
way, New York. 

McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 345 Hudson St., New 
York. General features, mostly:by staff; considers second 
rights to serials by well-known authors; comic art. Pay- 
ment on percentage basis. Joe J. Fox. 

McCoy Publications, Inc., 689 So. Ardmore, Los An- 
geles. Considers no free-lance material. 

McNaught Syndicate, Inc., Times Bldg., New York. 
Considers cartoons, humor, special features of — 
nature. Payment by division of gross proceeds. C. B. 
Driscoll. 

Metropolitan Newspaper Service, Suite 1110, 220 E. 
42d St., New York. Branch of United Feature Syndicate, 
which see. 

Miller News Picture Service, Inc., 1317 F St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Considers news and feature pictures 
of events and personalities throughout the world; scien- 
tific and specialized pictures. Pays $3 minimum per pic- 
ture on acceptance. Send spot news pictures air mail or 
special delivery. Henry Miller. 

Miller Services, Ltd., 302-03 McKinnon Bldg., Toronto, 
Canada. 


Nast (Conde) Syndicate, Graybar Bldg., New York. 
Syndicates only staff prepared material. 


National Feature Service, 4035 New Hampshire Ave., 
Washington, D. C. General features 200 words up, which 
can run one year or more. Royalties. E. Parker. 


National Newspaper Service, 326 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago. Can’t use contributed material. John Dille. 

National Newspaper Syndicate, Inc., P. O. Box 798, 
San Antonio, Texas. Clever, original features of adver- 
tising or news value. Poems, original jokes, scientific 
material, essays, comic strips. Payment on acceptance. 
H. S. Anderson. 

NEA Service, Inc., 1200 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, O. 
Considers semi-news features; personality, science, sport 
articles, O.K.’d interviews, photos, art work; first-run 
serials, short-stories 1200 to 2000 words, or 2500 to 3000— 
lively romance, adventure, mystery, human _ interest 
themes. Payment 1 cent a word on acceptance. H. W. 
Walker. 

Newspaper Feature Service, 235 E. 45th St., New York. 
Branch of King Features Syndicate, which see. 

Newspaper Information Service, Inc., 1322 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C. aaa column 
produced by staff. S. T. Hughes. 

New York Evening Post News Service, 75 West Street, 
New York. Does not consider free-lance material. Henry 
C. Thiele. 

New York Herald-Tribune Syndicate, 230 W. 41st St., 
New York. Herald-Tribune features. Harry Staton. 


North American Newspaper Alliance, 63 Park Row, 
New York. Considers first and second serial rights to 
serials, 65,000 words; feature articles, 2000 to 2500 words; 
illustrated news features, scientific discussions. Payment 
on publication at varying rates. Merritt Bond. 


Park Row News Service, 280 Broadway, New York. 
Buys no outside contributions. Theodore Kaufman. 

Penn Feature Syndicate, 2417 N. 15th St., Philadelphia. 
News and technical notes, staff prepared. Wm. G. 
Draucker. 


Pictorial Press Bureau, 145 W. 41st St., New York. 
News photos obtained chiefly through staff correspond- 
ents. Syndicates features with photos. Personalities, 
sports and society subjects most desired. Feature photos. 
Pays by commission. Thomas E. McGrath. 


Premier Syndicate, 235 E. 45th St., New York. Branch 
of King Features Syndicate, which see. 


Publishers Autocaster Service, 225 W. 39th St., New 
York. News photos, cartoons, comics, fiction, editorials, 
humor, fashions, home hints, second serial rights up to 
30,000 words. Material mainly supplied by staff but con- 
siders free-lance contributions. F. P. Stockbridge. Pay- 
ment on acceptance at no fixed rate. 


Publishers Financial Bureau, Babson Park, Mass. Sta- 
tistics and information, staff prepared. E. O. Hood. 


Radio Syndicate Service, 3806 Beverly Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. First and second rights to radio plays 
and radio continuity, 1800 to 3600 words. Brief synopsis 
should accompany each manuscript for cataloguing. Also 
religious and educational matter suitable for broadcast- 
ing. Payment on royalty basis. 
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Recipe Service Co., 1861 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia. 
Recipes and food stories up to 1000 words, chiefly by 
staff. Experienced writers of food articles employed oc- 
casionally, Glad to consider 650-word food stories by 
arrived writers or those having real ability. Pays up 
to several cents a word for material prepared on assign- 
ment. Richard S. Bond. 

Register & Tribune Syndicate, Des Moines, Ia. General 
features. Considers first rights to serials; work of comic 
artists. Payment by royalty: Henry P. Martin, Jr. 

Russell Service, (The), 115 Walbridge Road, Hartford, 
— Automobile features written by Frederick C. Rus- 
sell. 


Science Service, Inc., 21st and Constitution Ave., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. Considers scientific feature arti- 
cles, news features and pictures on authenticated achieve- 
ments. Payment at 1 cent a word, $3 minimum, on ac- 
ceptance. Write for data sheets and suggestions to con- 
tributors. Watson Davies. 


Seibel Syndicate Service, Drake Bldg., Easton, IIl. 
= illustrations pertaining to sports, especially 
ootball. 


S.K.S.-News, Times Bldg., New York. News and fea- 
ture photos, unusual feature pictures, exclusive news 
pictures. Pays on acceptance or publication at $3, $5, or 
$10 up, or royalties. S. E. Erickson. 

Southern, (William, Jr.), 639 South Park Ave., Inde- 
pendence Mo. Does not consider outside contributions. 


Standard Editorial Service, Woodward Bldg., Wash- 


ington, D. 
Star Adcraft Service, 225 W. 39th St., New York. 
Ready-written ads prepared by staff. J. T. Wilson. 


Star Newspaper Service, 18 King St., Toronto, Ont. 
W. J. Wheeler. 

Star Newspaper Service, Star Bldg., 

News, news pictures, general features, 
first and second rights short-stories and _ serials; 
scientific and special material if of general interest; 
comic strips. Rates not stated. Thomas J. Wheeler. 


Tewson, ‘W. Orton), Syndicate, 420 Riverside Drive, 
New York. Weekly column, staff-written. W. Orson 
Tewson. 

Thompson Feature Service, South Arthur Bldg., Cov- 
ington, Ky. Considers general features, comics, serials, 
short-stories. J. T. Hawes. 

Triangle Newspaper Service, 280 Broadway, New York. 


Toronto, Can. 
mat services; 


Ullman Feature Service, Woodward Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. General features, obtained chiefly from regular 
sources. Considers feature articles. Payment on accep- 
tance. 

Underwood & Underwood, 242 W. 55th St., New York. 
Buys news photos of all types. Negatives or films pre- 
ferred to prints. Send first-class special delivery; use 
air mail when time can be saved. Must be accompanied 
by complete caption material. If time can be saved, send 
undeveloped negatives on big stories. Minimum payment, 
$3.50 per photo, more according to importance. Premium 
paid for pictures that secure a beat. Phillip Germaine. 

United Feature Syndicate, 220 E. Forty-second Street, 
New York (associated with Metropolitan Newspaper Serv- 
ice and World Feature Service). Buys first and second 
serial rights to fiction, 30,000 to 60,000 words; second 
serial rights to short-stories, 4000 to 5000 words; news 
features occasionally. “Anything that finds a market 
here has to be a great deal better than material now 
being syndicated in order to displace old stuff. Onppor- 
tunities extremely limited.”” Payment at 50 per cent of 
net. George A. Carlin. 

Universal Service, Inc., 901 World Bidg., 63 Park Row, 
New York. Buys news features. H. H. Stansbury. 

Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 522 5th Ave., New 
York. Merchandising features suitable for trade papers, 
up to 2000 words, news features and pictures with busi- 
ness angle, material for technical engineering papers. 
Uses staff correspondents. Considers free-lance material. 
Write to editor for current requirements. “On account” 
payment on acceptance, balance on publication at 1% to 
1 cent a word. Royal H. Roussel. 


Walsh (Christy) Syndicate, 570 7th Ave., New York. 
Sport features, prepared by staff, but is open to new 
suggestions or ideas. Christy Walsh. 

Washington Radio News Service, 621 Albee Bildg., 
Washington, D. C. All matter staff written. 

Weaver (M. E.) Syndicate, 25 W. 45th St., New York. 
Handles only humorous art work. M. E. Weaver. 

Western Newspaper Union, 210 S. Desplaines St., Chi- 
cago. Not in market for material. Wright A. Patterson. 

Wide World Photos (New York Times), 229 W. 43d 
St., New York. News photos. Considers free-lance sub- 
missions. Pays $3 up on publication. Frank Villoom. 
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Woman’s Page Copy, Plymouth, Ind. Syndicat 
matter written by Mrs. Florence Riddick veg — 
World Color Printing Co., 420 De Soto Ave., St. Louis 
Mo. Syndicates full-pa ictures. Considers submit 
drawings. F. B. 
World Feature Service, Suite 1110, 220 E. 42d St., New 
York. Branch of United Feature Syndicate, which <ee, 
_ World Wide News Service, 12 Pearl St., Boston, Not 
in the market for contributions. J. J. Bosdan, editor, 


NEWS SERVICES 


The news services as a rule are served by staff cor. 
respondents. Some, such as the Associated Press and 
United Press, are alliances of newspapers under contract 
with each other for mutual exchange of news. Others are 
commercial organizations selling their service to sub. 
scribing newspapers, Important news features, “spot 
news” and pictures may sometimes be sold to news 
services, just as they may be sold to individual news. 
papers, but few except experienced newspaper men are 
qualified to compete with staff members. There are 
numerous small local news bureaus which cannot be 
covered here. Following are the important national new; 
services and their headquarters. 

A. B. C. News Service, 655 Fifth Ave., New York, 

Associated Press, 383 Madison Ave., New York. 

British United Press, Ltd., 249 St. James St., Mon- 
treal, P. Q., Canada. 

Canadian Press, 272 Bay St., Toronto, Ont., Canada, 

Central News of America, 32 Broadway, New York. 

Chicago Tribune Service, Tribune Tower, Chicago. 

Consolidated Press Association, Star Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Federated Press, 122 E. 19th St., New York. 

International News Service, 63 Park Row, New York. 

Jewish Telegraphic Agency, 125 E. 46th St., New York. 

New York Evening Post News Service, 75 West St, 
New York. 

S.K.S.-News, Times Bldg., New York. 

United Press, 63 Park Row, New York. 

Universal Service, Inc., 63 Park Row, New York. 

Wide World News Service, 12 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


PHOTO SERVICES 


The photo services, sometimes operating independently 
and sometimes as branches of general syndicates, offer 
markets for ‘‘spot news” photos, usually accompanied by 
50 words or less of caption material, and for unusual 
photos suitable for syndication. Following are the prin- 
cipal photo services: 

Acme Newspictures, Inc., 220 E. 42nd St., New York. 

Affiliated Press Service, 1331 G St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Associated Press Photo Service, 
New York. 

Batten, Ltd., 
Canada. 

Cameranews Service Co., 33 W. 42nd St., New York. 

Central Press Ass’n., 1435 E. 12th St., Cleveland, Ohic. 

Consolidated Photo Service, 614 Central Ave., East 
Orange, N. J. 

Feature News Service (New York Times), Times A1- 
nex, New York. 

Foto Fax Service, Croton-on-Hudson, New York. 

aa News Photo Service, 381 4th Ave. ew 

OrK. 

Galloway (Ewing), 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Graphic Syndicate, Inc., 350 Hudson St., New York. 

International News Photos, 235 E. 45th St., New York. 

Keystone View Co., Inc., 219 E. 44th St., New York. 

Miller News Picture Service, Inc., 1317 F St., N. W» 
Washington, D. C. 

NEA Service, Inc., 1200 W. 3d St., Cleveland, 0. 

New York Herald-Tribune Syndicate, 230 W. 4Ist St. 
New York. 

Pictorial Press Bureau, 145 W. 41st St., New York. 

Science Service, Inc., 21st and Constitution Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C 

S.K.S.-News, Times Bldg., New York. 

Star Newspaper Service, 80 King St., W., Toromte 
Ont., Canada. 

ric & Underwood, Inc., 242 W. 55th St., New 

ork. 


383 Madison Ave, 


129 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, Ont, 


Wide World Photos, Inc., 229 W. 43rd St., New York. 
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Special Announcement 
by Harold Hersey 


_Sub- 


; - \ \ ) E have decided to go on the every-other-month publication policy or sixty- 


day display policy at once, and all our magazines, with the exception of 

Gangster Stories, are now published six times a year. These include the 

titles contributors already know: Outlaws of the West, Gangland, Racketeer 
Stories, Prison Stories. In addition to these every-other-month magazines, we are add- 
ing the following: 


Miracle Science and Fantasy Stories, a magazine devoted to the futuristic type of 
story. At the present moment we have enough material on hand and do not care to 
k. see anything for this periodical. ; 


> Zoom, a magazine of air stories. The same situation applies here. We are not in 
me the market for any material at the present time for this magazine. 


Murder Stories, a magazine of detective yarns with a murder plot. We will be 
York. very glad to see stories and novelettes of between fifteen and twenty-five thousand 
York. words. 


Speakeasy Stories, in reality another Gangster type of magazine, strictly on the 
side of the law but laid in the haunts of the underworld. Stories for this magazine 
should be clean and exciting. 


The last is Riders of the Range, a Western love-story magazine. I am very anxious | 
to secure novelettes of between fifteen and twenty-five thousand words and _ short- 

stories of about five to eight thousand words, with a strong sentimental love interest, 
but by people who know the West. I would like to purchase a series like the humor- 
offer ous series by Hawkins in Outlaws of the West, where instead of men playing the part, 
d by women would be principles. These stories are humorous, and I would be very glad to 
sual enter into special arrangements with the writer who could do six of these a year. | 


Gangster Stories, instead of being published ten times a year, will be published 
‘ork, twelve times a year. This magazine continues in its bulky size because it is a huge 
ung: and persisting success. It is well enough known so that I do not have to specify the 
sort of material needed in it. We are always on the market for this kind of story. 


The Dance and Model Airplane News are doing well and will, of course, continue 
ms on the regular twelve times a year publication policy. Material for The Dance is not 
particularly needed at this time, due to the fact that practically everything we use 
therein is contracted for ahead through correspondence to and from those leaders in 
dance circles all over the world. Model Airplane News consists ninety per cent of 
plans for the making of models, all of which are fully tested before being published, 
An- and of course we are never against any suggestions or manuscripts that fit this par- 
ticular type of highly specialized periodical. 


We are beginning another summer, and at this time things usually slow down, 
but we are more than pleased to see that everything is going along well—much better, 
‘ in fact, than I expected. 


= My long illness has kept me away from the office, but I have read manuscripts 
“4 regularly as heretofore. 
W., 4 


Note our new address: 


| GOOD STORY MAGAZINE COMPANY, INC. 
- 570 Seventh Avenue 
ato, New York City 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Liberty has, been purchased from the Chicago 
Tribune-New York Daily News publishers, by the 
Macfadden Publications, and has been moved from 
220 E. Forty-second Street to the Macfadden ad- 
dress at 1926 Broadway, New York. So far no 
changes in the editorial policy have been an- 
nounced. Sheppard Butler continues as editor, un- 
der supervision of Fulton Oursler, editor-in-chief 
of all Macfadden publications. 


The Clayton Magazines, 80 Lafayette Street, 
announce two new magazines soon to appear on 
the stands. The names, while selected, have not 
yet been announced. One of these will be devoted 
exclusively to stories of romance and action laid 
in past times all over the world. It will welcome 
cloak-and-sword stories, those dealing with the 
American Revolution and the Civil war, yarns of 
the Spanish Main and the Conquistadors and of 
every country where strong men dare greatly and 
fight bravely. No period between the Middle Ages 
and the Spanish-American war is barred. The 
romantic and love element should be stressed, with 
daring venturing and heroic action. If possible, 
the hero should be an American, or at least an 
Anglo-Saxon or Nordic, although the gallant 
Frenchman and dashing Spaniard will have their 
place. Stories for this magazine should be authen- 
tic in history, costume and speech. Shorts should 
not exceed 9000 words and novelettes should run 
between 25,000 and 35,000 words. Harry Bates 
will be editor and payment will be at the usual 
Clayton rates on acceptance. The other new maga- 
zine, also edited by Harry Bates, will be devoted to 
stories of the occult, weird, ghost, supernatural, 
vampire, voodoo, obi, werewolf, reincarnation, mys- 
tic, and psychic kinds. These stories may contain 
woman interest and may be laid in any part of the 
world. It is important that they stress the ele- 
ments of mystery and horror. Payment will be 
at two cents a word on acceptance. 


Magazine Publishers, the Hersey group, have 
moved from 25 W. Forty-third Street to 570 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York. Murder Stories, one of 
the new magazines of this group, announced last 
month, is in need of detective short-stories and 
novelettes of 15,000 to 25,000 words based on mur- 
der plots. Speakeasy Stories, of the same group, 
and similar in type to Gangster Stories, wants 
clean, exciting stories laid in the haunts of the 
underworld but strictly on the side of the law. 
Riders of the Range, the new Western magazine, 
wants short-stories 5000 to 8000 words long and 
novelettes 15,000 to 25,000 words in length with 
a strong, sentimental love interest, by writers who 
know the West. Miracle Science and Fantasy Sto- 
ries, and Zoom, a new air magazine, recently an- 
nounced, are not in need of material at present. 


Outlaws of the West, Gangland, Racketeer Stories, 
and Prison Stories, other magazines of this com- 
pany, will hereafter be published every other 
month, as previously announced. Gangster Stories 
will continue as a monthly magazine. Model Air- 
plane News, and The Dance Magazine, of this 
group, also should be addressed hereafter at 570 
Seventh Avenue, New York. 

College Life announces the removal of its edi- 
torial and executive offices from 25 W. Forty- 
third Street to Suite 602, 570 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. Short-stories intended for this magazine 
instead of running from 4000 to 6000 words, should 
now run from 3500 to 5000 words, writes N. L. 
Pines, editor, This magazine is now buying some 
300-word editorials at a special rate of $10 each. 
Payment is on acceptance. 

Association Men, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York, has changed its name to Young Men. It 
uses personality and fact articles up to 2000 words 
dealing with young men’s problems. F. G. Weaver 
is editor. 

Westland Love Magazine, 71 W. Forty-fifth 
Street, New York, has raised its length limit to 
7000 words on shorts and 35,000 on novelettes, ac- 
cording to Rose M. Shipman, editor. It uses some 
Western love verse, also short fact articles and 
fillers about the West. Rates, up to 2 cents a 
word, on acceptance. 

Lively Stories, 71 W. Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, has raised its limit on shorts to 5000 words 
and on novelettes to 12,000 words. It wants real- 
istic sex stories, told from the feminine viewpoint, 
and uses some light verse. Rose M. Shipman is 
editor. Payment is up to 1% cents a word, two 
to three weeks after acceptance. 

Modern Screen Magazine, 100 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, is using some short love fiction with 
a Hollywood background, according to word re- 
ceived from Ernest V. Heyn, editor. It also uses 
photoplay fan material up to 2000 words, mostly 
written on assignment. Payment is at good rates 
on acceptance. 

Outdoor America, formerly at 541 W. Randolph 
Street, is now located at 222 N. Bank Drive, 
Chicago. It uses wilderness adventure, hunting, 
fishing and outdoor articles and stories but is suff- 
ciently supplied at present. In the future, most 
of its copy will be arranged for by special assign- 
ment. 

American Forests and Forest Life, 727 K Street, 
Washington, D. C., has been reentitled American 
Forest. 

Sunbeams and Sunshine, both published by the 
United Lutheran Publication house, 1228 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will be discontinued after 
November of this vear. 
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| The first two extracts 
from recent letters of cli- 
‘ents in the box at the right 
] are typical of dozens I re- 
ceive every month. 

It was because these 
writers were told the un- 
varnished truth about their 
work and followed the prac- 
tical suggestions they were 
given, that they can now 
consider themselves real 
authors, 

1 The third is from a 
client who had been hap- 
hazardly “shooting at the 
moon,” but who undoubt- 
edly will achieve her first 
sale in the near future. 


interested in flattery; you want cold facts. 


/Do You Desire TRUTH — or FLATTERY? 


Professional literary advice is only of Teal value when it is from the practical commercial 
angle of present-day magazine and publishing conditions, and when it is thoroughly candid. It 
should answer three vital questions: 

1. Is your work well enough written to be given serious editorial consideration? 

2. Is it in line with current market requirements? 

3. At what markets should you “slant” to achieve immediate recognition? 

You must have an honest answer to these questions if you want to sell now. You are not 
fi You need assistance and advice that will help you 
to sell immediately, or at least in the very near future. The recognition you may achieve in ten 
years will take care of itself. 


“I am quite pleased about the check in the morning’s 
mail, and also the opening into what should be a profit- 
able field. I’m sure that if you hadn’t kept me at it I 
would have tried a few stories of that type and then 
switched to something else. I approve of your slave- 
driving tactics, since they bring such nice, large checks.’ 


“I can’t tell you how grateful I am for the check 
that arrived this morning for my story ‘Blue Eyes’ I 
suppose you’ve heard before, from beginners whose first 
story you have sold, about the thrill that comes once in 
a lifetime. That’s just how I feel.’ 


“‘Please pardon my delay in thanking you for your 
letter and criticism of my story ‘Rendezvous.’ Had I 
received that some years ago—well, I think we would 
have had a different story now. My own, 1 mean.” 


$2.00 on any single manuscript. 


For considering manuscripts by new clients I charge 50c per thousand words, a minimum of 
Special rates for lengths over 25,000 words. As soon as I sell 
$1,000 worth of a client’s material, reading charges are dropped. Commission of 10% on Amer- 
ican sales, 15% on foreign sales. 


When you employ my 
services you receive in ad- 
dition to an honest answer 
to the three vital questions 
above: 


1. Constructive,  defi- 
nitely specified suggestions 
for revision if your story 
requires it and can be 
adapted to current market 
requirements. 


2. The recommendation 
of an editorially recognized 
agency that sells thousands 
of dollars’ worth of fiction 
and articles every month, 
to publications actively in 
the market. 


I have no “course” to sell. 


money to me in earned commissions on sales. 


they have sold before or not. 
me; many of them can now call themselves professionals. 


Submit your manuscript, or write for complete descriptive circular. 


155 East 42nd St. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 


MY BUSINESS IS AN AGENCY FOR THE SALE OF 
FICTION. My inter:st in a new client is how soon, and how much will he be worth in real 
I have no desire to flatter you, or encourage too 
ambitious efforts with only remote chance of sale—I am anxious to start you selling—NOW! 
Not only your individual stories, but as a steady contributor. 

If you have been achieving a fair percentage of sales by free-lancing direct, you could un- 
doubtedly greatly increase your production and spread your market if you were relieved of the 
burden of selling and had the real cooperation of an active New York agency. 

But I am very much interested in those with a sincere desire to succeed at writing, whether 
The majority of my clients were beginners when they came to 


New York, N. Y. 


Professional Creative Criticism 


by a novelist, short-story writer, journalist, 
university professor 


HARRY HARRISON KROLL, B.S., A.M. 


Pm. have written and sold 400 shorts and four novels. 
ve placed material in 50 different markets—slicks, 
pulps, juveniles, McClure’s, Everybody’s, Midland, De- 
tective, Clues, Top Notch, Weird Tales, etc. I have 
ed scores of writers, many selling their early 
— One hae writer of mine has just had his first 
00k published. I can help you arrive! I am now where 
you want to go, and can help you get there. 

wart me a story, $2, postage, and let me prove to you 
war a can do. If a beginner, the criticism won’t go over 
ee 3 ead. If just ready to ease over the top, ’ll give you 
ry vost to put you across. If a slowed-up projessional, 

give you new heart. 
Write for special rate on novel MSS. 


Address Box AJ4, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 


PERSONAL CONTACT 


(with New York and Philadelphia editors) 

Yes—Contact Counts. You need a representative to in- 
terest editors in YOU personally and encourage the best 
work in you—and not bleed you for this serviee. 

ED BODIN, Author’s Executive, eleven years with 
the publishers of Collier’s, American, Woman’s Home 
Companion and Country Home, will take on more 
clients who show promise of quick sales. Send sample 
manuscript and $2.00 for three months’ registration 
entitling you to executive advice and personal sales 
effort on one manuscript a week. Usual charge $1.0) 
per month. NO READING FEES. 

Good Manuscripts Need a Salesman—Not a Critic 


(Consultations at your home if residing in vicinity 
of New York City or Philadelphia.) 


ED BODIN, Author’s Executive 
Plainfield, N. J. 
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Western Trails, Detective Dragnet, Flying Aces, 
Sky Birds and Underworld, all published by Maga- 
zine Publishers, Inc., 67 W. Forty-fourth Street, 
New York, report that delay in handling contri- 
butions has been due to illness of the editor, A. A. 
Wyn, and to the moving of its offices to another 
floor in the same building. The editors expect to 
speed up reports on manuscripts in the future. 
Requirements of these magazines at present are 
given as follows: Western Trails: “All bought 
up on Mexican border stuff. Want stories laid 
higher up in the country. Best market now be- 
tween 6000 and 8000 words. Doesn’t want humor- 
ous contributions. These are left to special writ- 
ers. Woman interest is required in every story.” 
Detective Dragnet: “Woman interest always. 
Hero must be a detective, reporter or someone 
representing law and order. No gangster stuff. 
Lengths, 4000 to not over 6000 words for shorts; 
leading novelette, 18,000 words, and secondary 
novelettes, 12,000.” Flying Aces and Sky Birds: 
Both need shorts of about 6000 words. Under- 
world: Anything in the gangster and racketeer 
line. 

Woman’s World, 4223 W. Lake Street, Chicago, 
now edited by Cora F. Sanders, who succeeded 
Walter W. Manning, deceased, sends the follow- 
ing statement of requirements: ‘Articles on wo- 
men’s interests, 1000 to 2000 words. Adventure, 
humor, and romance in short-stories, 1500 to 5500 
words. Serials 40,000 to 50,000 words. Short 
verse and jokes. Payment at good rates on ac- 
ceptance.” 

The Westminster Magazine, published by Ogle- 
thorpe University, Atlanta, Ga., uses historical, 
literary, social and nature articles and fiction, 1000 
to 3000 words, but pays only in prizes. 

Top Notch Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, is now limiting its shorts to 5000 words and 
its serials to 35,000 words, according to Ronald 
Oliphant, editor. It wants Western, sport, mys- 
tery and detective stories. Payment is at good 
rates on acceptance. 

Snappy Stories, 28 W. Forty-fourth Street, New 
York, now wants occasional three-part stories of 
7500 to 9000 words and shorts of 1000 to 2500 
words. The essential requirement is for snappy, 
frivolous, risque material, with sex interest. Pay- 
ment is made at 1 cent a word on acceptance. 


Short Stories and West, Doubleday, Doran & 
Company magazines, Garden City, New York, 
have cut their word limit on novelettes from 25,- 
000 to 20,000 words, writes Roy De S. Horn, 
editor. 


Louis Carrier & Alan Isles, Inc., publishers, 
have moved from 33 E. Tenth Street to 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. This company has taken 
over practically all of the titles issued by the 
predecessor firm of Louis Carrier & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada, which maintained a branch 
office in New York. 


The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind., announces 
the appointment of Rev. Eugene P. Burke, C.S.C., 
as editor, succeeding Rev. D. E. Hudson, C.S.C., 
who has resigned. 
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St. Louis Town Topics and Whip and Spur 
both formerly published in St. Louis, Mo., have 
been taken over and will be consolidated by the 
Empire Publishing Corporation, Continental Life 
Bldg., 3615 Olive Street, according to information 
received from R. J. Wuest, secretary of the Em. 
pire company. He adds: “We have in our posses- 
sion quite a volume of literature and correspond- 
ence which we expect to be able to get to within 
due course of time. Should there be any many- 
scripts included therein, we will surely be cour- 
teous enough to return these to the authors or 
notify them of what disposition has been made of 
same. The title of the new magazine will be de- 
cided in a contest to be held in the next issue of 
the magazine.” 


Love Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, edited by Miss Daisy Bacon, tries to hold 
to the Lincoln ideal in its pages, according to a 
contributor in close touch with Miss Bacon, 
“Sparkling humor and genuine smiles to balance 
the necessary tears of life” is the way this writer 
describes the aims of the magazine. 


Blue Book, 230 Park Avenue, New York, is now 
edited by Donald Kennicott, former associate edi- 
tor, who succeeds Edwin Balmer as editor. Mr. 
Balmer will hereafter devote his entire attention 
to Red Book. 

Boy’s Life, 2 Park Avenue, New York, is now 
open for sea stories up to 5000 words for boys. 
It also uses outdoor adventure, sport, and achieve- 
ment stories for boys. Articles up to 2000 words 
and serials up to 30,000 are considered; no verse. 
James E. West is editor. Payment is at 2 cents 
a word up, on acceptance. 

Journal of the Outdoor Life, formerly located 
at 370 Seventh Avenue, has moved to 450 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. It uses anti-tuberculosis arti- 
cles, short-stories and experience articles. Philip 
P. Jacobs is editor. It pays at low rates on pub- 
lication. 

Goblin, 1070 Bleury Street, Montreal, Canada, 
is now in liquidation, according to information re- 
ceived from the trustee in bankruptcy, J. Etten- 
berg, 261 St. Catherine St., West. It is presumed 
that writers who have manuscripts with this maga- 
zine may recover them by writing Mr. Ettenberg. 

A peculiar situation seemingly exists in the de- 
livery of mail to Federated News Features Syi- 
dicate, 167 Greenwich Street, New York. Re- 
sponding to a statement that mail intended for 
that company was returned with the post office no- 
tation, “Not Found,” Arthur Dutchlight, manag- 
ing editor, writes that the syndicate is doing bus'- 
ness at the same old stand, though it is not in the 
market for material. Letters addressed as above, 
however, are still returned by the post office. 

North America, 15 W. Franklin Street, Balti- 
more, Md., a forthcoming new magazine recently 
announced, has been delayed in coming into €x- 
istence, according to information from Mary L. 
Thompson, editor, who writes: “We have held 
the most promising material submitted to us, bu! 
in view of this delay, we are now returning all 
manuscripts.” 
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WRITECRAFTERS 
- HUMORISTS W ANTED Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients to sell to Saturday 


ion Evening Post, Collier’ 
Ambitious persons with journalistic aspir- American, 
ations and some originality to train for A. L. Kimball, an 
cr: 
nd- Column conducting. If you possess a fair 15 years’ whe 
hin education, are studiously inclined and can to a better understanding of story values and editorial re- 
ins write terse, common-sense English, you may quirements. Send for particulars. 
, be able to step quickly into a Columnist’s 
- berth—where fame, influence and big money A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters 
a are won in an easy and fascinating way. 210 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
le- Arthur Brisbane earns as Columnist $250,- 
ye 000 yearly. Will Rogers as Humorist and AVOID THE SAME MISTAKES YOU 
Columnist $150,000. O. O. McIntyre $100,- MADE IN 1930! 
ew Broun $50.000. Floyd Gibbons (spare time) re 6 andle them 
you and achieve SALES, NOT CONSTANT RE- 
old $25,000. Scores of others $10,000 and up. JECTION SLIPS.” Write for terms 
» P. O. BOX 10, 
shea Why not YOU? Station “R,” New York City. . 
on, 
mre My system of instruction will surprise. 
oe Many declare, “I never dreamed it could be We Get Results 
made so simple and easy !” 
Scores of testimonials from highly-pleased ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
4 students—one already syndicating copy and Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
di- winning praise from nationally-known jour- 55 West Forty-second Street 
Mr. nalistic authorities. (Name and address on New York, N. Y. 
Hon request.) hon, Date Magazine Fiction, Articles, Motion Pictures, 
To apt students the cost of my instruc- etc. Send for circulars and editorial + tions 
1oW tion is surprisingly low—only a few dollars. 
Ws, And results are speedy. OREGON TYPIST 
Write today for FREE SAMPLE LES- 
ras aper. rotessional, correct and correcte 1 ty cents 
SON one thousand words, including thorough editing. Re- 
and writing—witnout obd- vision and criticism extra. BOOKS A SPECIALTY. 
nts igation on your part. 
CLARA J. DAVIS 
F A. JACK PANSY 2194 Thompson St. Portland, Oregon 
> 2041 East 64th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
nt 
rti- EXPERT MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION 
ilip Accurate and artistic typing. Thorough qualification 
ub- demonstrated by ten years as teacher of commercial sub- 
for TORIES! jects, including English, spelling, punctuation, type- 
° writing. Fastest possible service compatible with quality. 
re Prose, excellent bond paper, 50 cents per 1000 words; 
Way Y verse, 2 cents per line; one carbon. A professional service. 
ol LOTTIE CATON ABBOTT 
‘ed FOR MAGAZINES AND MOVIES 1702 Millington St. Winfield, Kansas 
ga- Fortune awaits authors who supply Action, 
rg for Magazine Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed 
new plots. “PL sENIE”’ obot) builds hun- 
de- thrilling romance, by an experienced author’s typist 
| idea. One author 1,1 ith it first month, . 
Mie Operation “Wales salable stories 50c per 1000 words. Poetry, Ic per line. 
Re- easy. Information, sample plot free. Special attention given books. 
for : HELEN E. STREET 
wa THE GAGNON COMPANY 123 N. 10th St, Olean, N. Y. 
ag- 410 Union Insurance Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif. 
the HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE Jalkies? 
ve, A NEW FIELD FOR WRITERS 
TOP-NOTCH TYPING! ! ! 
Iti- By experienced typist, according to requirements. “ORIGINAL says Holly- 
ty Fine quality, right weight bond paper. Extra first 
itly and last pages. Carbon. Corrections if desired. An Opportunity for New Writers With Clever Ideas 
ex [Mailed ‘tat. “Acknowledgment “and prompt service. | Stories being sought and purchased by many 
L. “tistaction guaranteed. 0c per thousand. contact with studios. For 12 years I have been success- 
eld LILLIAN WINGERTER, WAYNESBURG, OHIO fully helping writers with sales on 10% commission. If 
‘ you want to get in this profitable market, write for 
FREE INFORMATION. 
d ADELINE M. ALVORD 
In Writ1nc TO ADVERTISERS, MENTION sak 
THe AvutTHor & JOURNALIST 423 Hollywood Security Bldg., Dept. A-531, Hollywood, Cal. 
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Gay Parisienne and La Paree Stories, formerly 
published by the Irwin Publishing Company, have 
been taken over by the Merwil Publishing Co., 
Inc., 143 W. Twentieth Street, New York, accord- 
ing to information received from Merle W. Her- 
sey, who continues as editor. The Irwin com- 
pany is now insolvent and out of business. Con- 
cerning the change, Miss Hersey writes: “It 
will not be possible for us to clear up all old 
accounts, but the corporation is inclined to look 
after writers, and if possible, to pay up the bills 
against the two magazines. It will not attempt 
to pay for material used in Humor, Hot Stories 
and Joy Stories.” Writers are advised to exer- 
cise caution in dealing with these magazines until 
they have demonstrated their ability to improve 
upon their past record in the matter of payment 
for material. 

Much Ado, published by the Much Ado Publish- 
ing Co., St. Louis, Mo., is a monthly magazine 
using brief essays, verse and editorial matter and 
edited by Harry Turner. There is no indication 
that material used in the magazine is paid for. 

Beautiful Homes Magazine, 407 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, is the successor to Keith’s Beau- 
tiful Homes, formerly published at 100 N. Seventh 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn. This magazine is now 
one of the Radford Publications, Inc., group, and 
is edited by J. D. Eddy. 

True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, announces new word requirement on true 
fact detective and crime stories. They should run 
from 2000 to 7000 words instead of 1000 to 8000 
as heretofore. John Shuttleworth is editor. Pay- 
ment is at 2 cents a word on acceptance. 

College Stories, 79 Seventh Avenue, a monthly 
magazine using stories of youthful appeal with a 
collegiate background, is a new magazine just is- 
sued by the Street and Smith corporation. 

The Junior Girl and The Junior Boy, publica- 
tions of the Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 
Eighth Avenue, N., Nashville, Tenn., have been 
combined under the title of The Junior Weekly. 
The publication will use material for girls and 
boys of 9 to 12; articles of biographical, scientific, 
discovery, invention, historical interest; short- 
stories of about 1500 words, and serials of 2 to 
10 chapters. Novilla Dillard Preston continues 
as editor. Payment is at 14 to 34 cent per word on 
acceptance. 

True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, would like to hear from writers in the fol- 
lowing cities, to whom the editor, John Shuttle- 
worth, will be glad to send a “Letter of Sugges- 
tions” covering the writing of stories for that 
magazine: Salt Lake City, Utah; Mobile, Ala- 
bama; Savannah and Macon, Georgia; Hammond, 
Fort Wayne and Terre Haute, Indiana; Decatur, 
Cicero and Oak Park, Illinois; Davenport and 
Des Moines, Iowa; New Orleans, Louisiana; Flint 
and Grand Rapids, Michigan; St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; Winston-Salem, N. C.; Camden and Union 
City, New Jersey; Youngstown, Toledo, Akron, 
Cincinnati and Springfield, Ohio; Rochester, Bing- 
hampton, Troy, Albany and Schenectady, New 
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York; Altoona, Johnstown, Chester and Reading, 
Pennsylvania; Portsmouth, Virginia; Wheeling, 
West Virginia; Racine and Kenosha, Wisconsin, 


Far East Adventure Stories and Amazing De. 
tective Tales, now located at 158 W. Tenth Street, 
New York, are to be published quarterly until 
fall, according to Wallace R. Bamber, editor. 


American Newspaper Boy, 15 W. Fifth Street, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., which has been listed for 
some time as a closed market, will now consider 
stories of adventure with newspaper route boys as 
characters, writes Bradley Welfare, publisher, 
“These are selected according to their potential in- 
fluence upon newspaper carriers for better work. 
Newspaper boy characters must be of the present- 
day type—decent chaps of upper-grade grammar 
school or high school age, with good home envir- 
onment, working on their routes before or after 
school hours under the carrier solicitation, daily 
delivery, weekly collection plan, the routine of 
which may be ascertained from the circulation 
manager of any daily newspaper. There is also a 
limited market for adventure stories of general 
boy appeal. Short-stories in either class should 
be from 1600 to 2500 words in length. We have 
had to return a great many otherwise good stories 
because the newspaper boys written about were of 
a vintage of forty years ago, and portrayed as 
underprivileged boys in pitiful circumstances, or 
working under a system which no longer prevails. 
Payment for material is at % cent a word on 
acceptance.” 


Christian Science Monitor, Boston, in returning 
an article to a volunteer contributor, gave this sug- 
gestive comment: “The enclosed article is too 
long and is not directly connected with the cur- 
rent news as we prefer such material. For in- 
stance, if some poet’s anniversary is being cele- 
brated, it would give a good ‘take-off’ for a story 
on that poet, or perhaps some other news event 
would do it. Preferred length, 750 to 1500 words.” 
The Monitor pays space rates of about 50 cents 
an inch, on publication. 


Mind Magic Magazine, 1008 W. York Street, 
Philadelphia, is the new magazine of the Shade 
Publishing Company devoted to actual experiences 
of a supernatural or psychic nature. “These must 
contain plot-germs,” the editors state. Realistic 
fiction stories of the supernatural in not over 1500 
words are sought. Various occult departments 
are conducted for which brief material is sought. 
Payment is promised at 1 cent a word up on pub- 
lication. 

Ace-High, 80 Lafayette Street, New York, a 
Clayton publication, has reduced its word limit on 
short-stories from 7500 to 6500 words, accord- 
ing to information received from the editoriai 
offices. 


Discontinued—Suspended 


Your Home, New York. 

Wow, New York. 

Excitement, New York. 

High Spot Magazine, New York. 
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IMPORTANT TO 
WRITERS 


“The new writer has no chance” is a complaint 

sometimes voiced. It is unjustified. Clients of 
mine—every one a “new writer”—have sold to 
practically all markets, — Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier’s, Red Book, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Ladies’ Home Journal, Pictorial Re- 
view, Cosmopolitan, the action magazines, detec- 
tive magazines, etc. One sold over $2,000 worth 
to one — last year. Several had novels pub- 
lished an ‘i produced. One had a musical 
comedy pr 

THEY SELL BECAUSE THEY 


LEARNED HOW TO WRITE TO SELL! 
I offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collabora- 
tion—Coaching. 
My own work appears in leading magazines. I 
do for myself what I offer to do for others. 


If you want to break in, or increase your sales, 
write for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
(Author of “Landing the Editor’s Checks,” etc.) 
P. O. Box 2602-M 
San Francisco, Calif. 


“COMPLETE SERVICE FOR WRITERS” 


Criticism — Revision — Typing—Writers’ Supplies— 
Text-Books for Writers, Sales Service—Collaboration 
When Warranted. 

STAFF OF SUCCESSFUL WRITERS 
sk For Catalogue 
UN!TED SPECIALISTS, INC. 

995-J East Rich Columbus, Ohio 


WRITERS!" 


I am personally interested in my dealings with 
writers because I, too, am a writer. Writing is 
my hobby; service to other writers is my_ pro- 
fession. To my fellow-writers I offer a sincere 
and personal service: Mss. typed to meet edi- 
torial requirements, with English, spelling, punc- 
tuation, etc., corrected, 40c per 1000 words; poetry, 
Ic per ‘line; carbon copy. Many details attended 
to gratis. Also mailing service for writers in 
distant points. No order too large or too small. 


FANNIE WARREN KELLY 
102 Vista Place Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


ADELE S. BAILEY, Literary Agent 


Submit plays, books, short stories, articles, 


with one dollar service charge, which will be 
deducted in case of criticism or marketing. 
Short story plot and diction criticism fee $4.00. 


P. O. Box 164, Cambridge, Mass. 


Coaching $2.00 per lesson. Marketing 10%. 


SHORT STORY TEACHER-CRITIC 


will undertake constructive criticism of 
your written work on a basis of percentage 
of your sales. For further information and 
references address Lock Box 116, Substa- 
tion O, New York City. 
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RELIABLE SALES SERVICE 


FOR WRITERS OF 
SHORT STORIES, NOVELS 
NOVELETTES 
SERIALS, ARTICLES 


ESTABLISHED 1926 


; WE HAVE SOLD 

“i Thousands of Dollars Worth of 

“@ Fiction; Have helped others; Can 
help you. We sell nothing but 

“Selling Service,”—No Criticism; 


9 No Instruction Courses. Reason- 
able Fees. 


IF YOU WANT 
™ Competent help from an Agency 


R. Craig Christensen—Grace Hall PS 
Titus—Jack Williamson—Floria 
Howe Bruess—Forest Gayden— 
Frank H. Evans—Chas. Roy Cox 
—DMary Dodge TenEyck—R. F. 
Starzl—Francis Flagg — Leonard 
K. Smith, and others, write for 
free folder, outlining terms. 


ADDRESS 


THE B-B SERVICE CO. 
995-A East Rich - Columbus, O. 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Is Length of Service a Measure of Value and Ability? 


FoR more than twenty-five years we have been assisting 
writers to perfect and make salable their work. Hun- 
dreds of appreciative letters in our files testify that our cor- 
respondents have “arrived.” 
The charges for Reading, full letter of Criticism and 
Advice Regarding Markets, are as follows: 

1,000 words or less....$1.00 2,000 to 3,000 words. .$2.25 
1,000 to 2,000 words.. 1.60 3,000 to 4,000 words.. 8.00 
4,000 to 5,000 words. .$3.75 
Words over 5,000 in one manuscript, and up to 10,000 words, 50 

cents additional for each thousand words. 
ae more than 40,000 words, special rates on request. 
‘oetry: Three cents per line, minimum charge $1.50. Special 
sale ny 200 lines or more submitted at one time. 
TYPING—50c a thousand words. With carbon copy, 15¢. 
Revision, editing, or rewriting if requested. 
30 Textbooks for Writers. Catalogue on request. Correspondence 
invited. Revision of book manuscripts a specialty. 
James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve, Editors 
THE WRITERS’ SERVICE 


6 Alexander Bldg. Franklin, Ohio 


EXPERT MANUTYPIST 


Your MANUSCRIPTS accurately and efficiently 
typed with all technical requirements of the Exacting 
EDITOR. 40c per 1000 words. Free Carbon Copy — 
minor corrections. Also REVISION and SALE 
SERVICE. Write for reasonable rates. 


NITA Z. GEARHART 
P. O. Box 661 Sedalia, Missouri 


SONG POEM OR MELODY WRITERS! 
One of America’s popular songwriters offers you 
a bona fide proposition. Three of his songs alone 
sold over 400,000 phonograph records. Seeing is be- 
lieving. Be convinced now. 


RAY HIBBELER 
D187X, 2104 N. Keystone, Chicago. 
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Do You Write Stories? 


Do You WANT TO WRITE STORIES? 


In either case you will need PLOTTO: 
A New Method of Plot Suggestion for 
Writers of Creative Fiction, by William 
Wallace Cook. Indorsed by such fam- 
ous editors as Col. S. S. McClure, and 
used and recommended by such noted 
authors as H. Bedford-Jones, Vic Whit- 
man, T. T. Flynn, Erle Stanley Gard- 
ner, Marshal South, and others. Send 
stamp for descriptive booklet. 


W. W. COOK 
Marshall, Michigan 


don’t grope in the dark—alone! 


I’ll help you, discuss your story frankly, in 
personal letter, suggest revisions and markets. 

words or under $2 plus return post- 
age. Each additional 1000, 75c. Former English in- 
structor, writer of published stories. No hired read- 
ers. Personal service. Glenn Wagner, 409 Lewis, 
Billings, Mont. 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fel- 
low craftsman.” 


Single copies 25 cent $3.00 a year 


8 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


ASPIRING WRITERS 


Send us that unsold story; we will tell you why 
it is “unavailable” and how to revise it to meet edi- 
torial requirements. 75c first 1000 words; 50c per 1000 
words thereafter. Free marketing advice. 


AUTHORCRAFT LEAGUE 
Box 1310, St. “C” Los Angeles, Calif. 


100,000 NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF LITERARY 
PEOPLE 


10,000 Amateur Writers submitting short stories to magazines. 
10,000 Amateur Writers, Screen Stories, the talkies, Photoplay. 
10,000 Amateur Writers, desiring criticism, instruction, ete. 
15,000 Amateur Writers, Play Writers, submitting manuscripts. 
7,000 Amateur Writers, desiring course in short story, ete. 
3,000 Amateur Writers, subscribers to Writer’s Magazine. 

10,000 Amateur Writers, desiring instruction, Authorship Study. 
10,000 Amateur Writers, instruction, criticism, markets desired. 
5,000 Amateur Writers, Books, and Literary instruction, etc. 
1,000 Amateur Writers, contributors of stories, subscribers, ete. 
5,000 Amateur Writers, Purchasers of Writers’ Stationery, ete. 
7,500 Amateur Writers, interested in Song Poems, Poetry, ete. 
2,000 Amateur Writers, desiring criticism, how to sell, ete. 
{0,000 Amateur Writers, requesting Authors’ Service, Criticism. 
2,000 Amateur Writers, Song Poems, Composing, etc., desired. 


Over 100,000 1929-1930 Writers names. All information 
1929-1930 and in response to Magazine advertising. Advise 
us the class most interested in, and we will mail you co 
of advertisements, and complete details on any classification 
desired. L. C. SCOTT, 327 W. 8th Street, Davenport, Iowa. 


The Author & Journalist 


Prize Contests 


Wonder Stories Quarterly, 96 Park Place, New 
York, announces an “Interplanetary Plot Contest” 
closing at noon May 15, 1931. Seven prizes, 
ranging from $50 to $2.50, will be paid for best 
plot outlines for interplanetary adventure stories, 
Limit, 500 words. Authors who have had stories 
published in any magazine are barred. It is an- 
nounced that the prizes will be paid upon publi- 
cation of the fall, 1931, issue. A typical inter- 
planetary plot is published in the current issue of 
the magazine. 


War Birds, 100 Fifth Avenue, a Dell Publish- 
ing Company air-war magazine, announces a “Lost 
Aviator” contest starting in the June issue. An 
aviator flying over the country and becoming lost, 
drops small pieces of maps corresponding to state 
borders. The object is to find the route of the 
aviator and correct certain mistakes found in a 
short-story accompanying the contest. First 
prize, new Ford roadster or equivalent in cash; 
second prize, $50 cash; third and fourth prizes, 
$25 cash, and ten prizes of $10 each. 

The Baran Company, P. O. Box 204, Buffalo, 
N. Y., announces that it will pay prizes of $5 to $1 
for best names for its monthly contest list. Clos- 
ing date, May 30, 1931. Address Name Contest. 


The Chattanooga Writers’ Club announces its 
annual Alberta Clark Walker Memorial Prize for 
a Nature Poem. A first prize of $20 is open to all 
contestants in states of the U. S. other than the 
South. A first prize of $10 is open to Southern 
writers living in the South. A second prize of 
$5 also will be awarded. Poems must not exceed 
72 lines. They must be submitted anonymously, 
with author’s name and address in accompanying 
sealed envelope bearing title of poem. Only one 
poem by a contestant. No manuscripts returned. 
Closing date, November 1, 1931. Address Blanche 
Goodman Eisendrath, 710 E. Fourth Street, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Publishers’ Weekly, 62 W. Forty-fifth Street, 
New York, offers $5 weekly, until further notice, 
for every “Staple Stock Sales” story accepted for 
publication. These should be stories from the 
book-seller trade about displays, ads, special store 
features, or any idea which has sold staple stock. 
Simply give a description of the display or plan, 
and results, in a letter of 300 to 600 words. If 
subject justifies a longer article than 600 words, 
it will be considered for publication at regular 
rates. Address Staple Stock Editor. 

The Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. 
Y., announces an International $100,000 competi- 
tion for amateur picture-takers. Prizes of $2500 
down to $10, totaling $25,000, are offered for the 
United States, for photos in various classes— 
children, scenes, games and sports, still life and 
nature, informal portraits, animals and pets. Win- 
ners will be eligible for the $10,000 international 
grand prize. Closing date of child picture con- 
test, June 30, 1931; of general contest, August 31, 
1931. Entry blank and conditions may be obtained 
from the company or advertisements in Go 
Housekeeping and other national magazines. 
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What is this MEW Scientific Training in Writ- 
ing that Authors Everywhere are Finding so Easy, 


50 Important, so Amazingly Productive of Results? 
== LET A SUCCESSFUL AUTHOR TELL YOU = 


GEORGE J. BRENN 


He is the creator of “Charlie Fenwick, Phonic 
Criminologist,”’ a detective who does all of his ‘‘de- 
tecting’” by telephone. Charlie has performed in 
about twenty shorts and novelettes and in two novels 
for the Munsey publications. The novels were 
“Voices” and “Babble,” and the first named was 
published by the Century Company and also by Jen- 
kins, London. 

Fenwick subsequently appeared in other maga- 
vines, including Railroad Man’s Magazine, Mystery 


Stories, Ace-High, Clues, and Real Detective Tales. . 


He has also had westerns in Ace-High, Cowboy Sto- 
nes, Ranch Romances, Western Trails, and in Twen- 
ty Story (England). 

More recently his ‘‘underworld-gangster” stories 
have appeared in Gangster Stories, and a fight yarn 
in Collier’s. 

Mr. Brenn also edits a departmental magazine, 
writes for the Newark Athletic Club News, and con- 
ducts a column in the New Jersey Bell Magazine. 
He also has the distinction of being the first author 
‘o read his published work over the radio, and the 
first to make use, in fiction of (a) the transconti- 
tental telephone (‘‘Voices”—Argosy-All-Story) (b) 
radio (“Third Degree by Radio’”—Ace-High) ; (c) 
the trans-Atlantic telephone (‘‘Babble’”’—Argosy- 
ey): (d) television (“Face to Face’—Real 
etective Tales); (e) the artificial larynx (‘Echoes 
of Death”-—Real Detective Tales). 


AN UNSOLICITED LETTER 


Maplewood, N. J. 
Dear Mr. Raffelock: 

Thank you very much for your illuminating summary of 
my twenty-eight reports. I want to repeat that your CREA- 
TIVE ABILITY DEVELOPER is just that, and is the biggest 
bargain for the money that I have ever seen. 


No doubt there are thousands like me who need some im- 
petus to drive them to their writing. The finest thing of this 
sort is to have a large circle of close associates interested in 
forms of literary expressi to talk shop to—to en- 
deavor to surpass in friendly competition—to encourage—and 
to keep the writing game everlastingly before one. Unfor- 
tunately my close associates are not of this type. Conse- 
quently, when I do have the opportunity to lunch or chat with 
Bob Davis or Harold Hersey or some other editorial genius 
I return to my home with an intense desire to break pencil 
points and spoil white paper. 

As I see it, your CREATIVE ABILITY DEVELOPER does 
much the same thing, with the added advantage of producing 
material which might otherwise go to waste. As a matter 
of fact, when I have finished my eight weeks’ reports I should 
like to buy additional pads of them to continue the same 
routine, at least when I anticipate a dearth of material. And 
there’s an idea for you! 

This is merely an appreciation of the worth of your “Fiction 
Stimulator,’”’ and I have no objection to being quoted. 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE J. BRENN. 


THE CREATIVE ABILITY DEVELOPER 


Needed by every Literary Worker: Every poet, 
every fiction writer, essayist, dramatist, journalist, 
etc. 

Regardless of your success or inexperience, regard- 
less of the training you have had or need, regardless 
of the kind of writing you want to do, here is a mod- 
ern scientific method of developing creative faculties 
that you NEED. We are willing to assume the en- 
tire burden of proving that positive statement. 


The Course Costs Less Than You Will 
| Think Possible 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
Dear Sirs: 


Send me your initial “burden of proof.” 
CREATIVE ABILITY DEVELOPER by David Raffelock. 


I am interested in the new, scientific training, THE 
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SECOND ANNUAL 


WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


in the Rocky Mountains 
July 27 to August 15 


A training school for beginners—a confer- 
ence for professionals. 


Courses, Seminars, Lectures, and Confer- 
ences conducted by nationally known 
writers and editors. 


STAFF: 


ROBERT FROST 
ZONA GALE 
HENRY GODDARD LEACH 
C. E. SCOGGINS 
WM. MAC LEOD RAINE 
FRANK LUTHER MOTT 
BLANCHE YOUNG McNEAL 
LENORA MATTINGLY WEBER 
EDNA DAVIS ROMIG 
WILLIAM M. JOHN 
ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART 
WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


Write for Bulletin 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Extension Division 
Boulder, Colo. 


COMPLETE LITERARY SERVICE 


Revising—market tips—editing. _ Aids for research— 
kodak prints for illustrated articles. Details on re- 


uest. 
A. GEARY JOHNSON 


Literary Consultant 
1718 19th Street Washington, D. C. 


TYPING—SALES—CRITICISM 


Expert typing by certified court reporter. One car- 
bon copy, ms. covers, minor corrections, bond paper, 
per M words. Verse 1c per line. Satisfaction 
uaranteed. 10% Sales Service. Research reports. 
hort story sales given prompt treatment. Sincere 
service, 10 years’ experience. Write us your needs. 


S & M WRITERS’ SERVICE 
1418 Gibbs St. Dallas, Texas 


EDNA HERRON 


Writercraft Service 27 N. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, II. 

The Artistic Touch, a feature of my work, will add to the 
appeal of your manuscript. For years I have prepared 
manuscripts professionally for exacting writers. Typing 
rates: 50c per 1000 words (hand-written copy, 75c); in- 
cludes carbon copy, correction of minor errors. Poetry, 2c 
a line. Rates for special service on request. 


P A R I te) uses Snappy Short Stories up to 
4,000 words, with an American 
NIGHTS idea of sex appeal and a risque 
Parisian background — %c per 
word up—payment promptly upon publication. 


Jokes, from 25c to 50c; Verse, 15¢ line; Paragraphs, 
35c ; Photographs—Art and Snappy Female poses, $3. 


PARIS NIGHTS PUBLISHING CO. 
2516 Washington St. Wilmington, Del. 


The Author & Journalis, 


The manufacturers of Bab-O, a cleaning pow. 
der, offer prizes of $1000 down to $5 for the best 
lists of fifteen uses for Bab-O. Closing date, 
June 15, 1931. Details in Ladies’ Home Journal 
and other national magazines. Address Bab-0, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


The Outlook and Independent, 120 FE. Sixteenth 
Street, New York, conducts a weekly “Remark- 
able Remarks” contest. A first prize of $5, seven 
of $2, and additional prizes of $1, are offered for 
clipped quotations. These must be accompanied 
by evidence showing the name of the author of 
the remark submitted, and the name and date of 
publication in which found. If from a book, the 
page should be given. “Generally speaking, con- 
tributions will be selected for their silliness, in- 
adequacy, or sententiousness. The more promi- 
nent the author, the better chance of selection.” A 
one-sentence explanation by contributor of why 
the remark is considered remarkable, must. ac- 
company submission. 


The Supply Stationer, 4415 Center Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., announces a contest for writers 
for stating in the fewest possible words why they 
fold their manuscripts when mailing them to edi- 
tors, or why they send them flat. Contest closes 
August 31. Prizes are: $5, $3 and $2. 


Church Business, which has been issued inter- 
mittantly for several years by the Duplex Envelope 
Company, Richmond, Va., is now published as a bi- 
monthly, and offers generous awards for desirable 
material. The object of the publication is “to col- 
lect and disseminate information in regard to suc- 
cessful plans for promoting the interests of 
churches and Sunday Schools of all denominations. 
It wants articles of not more than 400 (in some 
cases 800) words, that will promote church work 
along all lines and in every department, making 
the tasks of church executives easier and their 
work productive of greater results. Intending 
contributors are advised to read carefully the 
specifications for the various issues. (It is under- 
stood that detailed specifications will be sent upon 
inquiry, by the publishers.) In each of the three 
first issues of the year awards were made totaling 
$835. Articles on various timely church subjects 
will be used—brief, humorous, pointed items for 
the “Collection Plate,” as well as_ illustrate 
material—photographs, sketches, charts, etc. Items 
on the “Collection Plate” page will be paid for at 
$1 each; the price to be paid for illustrative mate 
rial will be determined by the practical value and 
aptness of the material. The writer’s name must 
not appear on his manuscript, but with his article 
he should send a separate sheet of paper giving 
name and address; title of article; the name, de- 
nomination and location of his church; his official 
connection, if any, with the church. Awards 
will be announced and payment for the winning 
material will be made upon publication in Church 
Business. Material which does not win awards oF 
which is not purchased is, upon publication of the 
issue of Church Business for which it was sub- 
mitted, automatically released for other use by the 
author, but no manuscripts are returned. 


May, 1981 


“Saves Time, Saves Effort” 


Student Proof’ 


Maud C. Jackson is the author of a serial, 
“Pine Ears,” in The Presbyterian, and nine 
other stories and poems recently published in 
children’s magazines. 


* * 


Ralph Epstein is contributing regularly to 
Hotel World, Electric Refrigeration News and 
other trade journals as well as to two syn- 
dicates. 

* > 

Mother’s-Home Life contains an effective 
story by Clyde S. Oreel, entitled ‘My 
Motherhood.” 

* * * 

The principal Canadian magazines are 
featuring the stories of Constance K. Sissons. 
“Sending Clair to Chicago’? has just appeared 
in The Chatelaine. 


* * 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for September 
contained one of Frances Frost’s distinctive 
poems, ‘‘Pattern.’? Her verses are seen in 
the best magazines. 


* * * 


Mrs. Elizabeth C. Wherry edits the Chil- 
dren’s Page in The Farmer’s Wife. In her 
spare time she recently wrote “My Garden 
Notebook” for Better Homes and Gardens, 
“Posture” for Normal Instructor, and other 
articles. 

* * 

Ruth H. Cole enjoyed the pleasure of see- 
ing her play, ‘‘Copper,’? which has made a 
repertory success, produced at the Grand 
Theatre in her home city recently. 


*A_ series of actual notes on the success- 
experience of H. C. S. students. Addresses 
will be supplied on request. Note especially 
that all kinds of literary material are in- 
cluded. 


The pupils of Dr. Esenwein and 
his staff are selling their work be- 
cause they are taught to do so. One 
student has just reported sales of 
$600 in one week; another has 
recently won a large prize; another 
just sold her first story. 
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Says Earl G. Curtis, well-known 
short-story writer and novelist, author 
of “The Man in the Chair,’ “Sarah 
Worth's Feud” and many other stories 
in popular magazines. Speaking out 
of his own experience, he recommends 
Dr. Esenwein’s 40-lesson course in 
Short-Story Writing to you. 


Read ‘°29 Stories: 
of Success”’ 


Free for the asking 


Draw your own conclusions. If you 
are in dead earnest, but need to be 
directed in your work, if your stories 
are crude, or your plots are weak— 
Dr. Esenwein can undoubtedly save 
you years of effort. Dr. Esenwein’s 
course has helped writers of both long 
and short fiction. Other courses 
taught are in magazine and newspaper 
journalism, verse writing, and all liter- 
ary branches. Professional teaching. 
Real help. : 


The Home Correspondence School, 
Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me without charge or 
obligation your booklet 


| “29 Stories of Success” 

| 

| 
Journalist 
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The Author & Journalist 


Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


“REP”? AND THE Quanity Group 


HE importance of reputation or position in 

article-writing for the quality magazines is 
commonly over-estimated, as two recent articles, 
“Hash House Visionaries,” by Raymond S. Tom- 
kins, American Mercury (April), and “Panics and 
Time Payments,” by J. R. Sprague, Harper’s 
(April), show very well. The far more important 
attributes are, with the American Mercury, a bril- 
liant, satirical, and yet authoritative treatment, 
and, for [/arber’s, a cultured style, coupled with 
an arresting interpretation. 

Both magazines, of course, demand subjects of 
interest. 

Raymond S. Tomkins is assistant to a_ utility 
executive, certainly not qualifying him, of itself, 
to write an article on conditions and trends in the 
restaurant business. His article, American Mer- 
cury style, is just this. It appears to be based 
almost wholly on a careful study of the files of 
that well-edited business paper, Restaurant Man- 
agement. 

Mr. Tomkins tells us: 


“The practice of this worthy and ancient trade, 
until recent years, involved simply the sensible 
cooking and polite serving of square meals at fair 
prices in decent surroundings. But to the idealist 
such simplicity was naturally revolting, and his 
first move toward getting rid of it was to make 
all the simple things complicated. Today, his 
bosom swells with pride at the splendid concep- 
tions that have come to him as in a dream—” 


One smiles as he reads the article. The author 
clowns, and yet keeps fairly well within the 
boundary of facts. An excellent dish results. 

J. R. Sprague was once a Newport News, Va., 
and later a San Antonio, Texas, jeweler. He 
turned to writing, and soon was a Saturday Live- 
ning Post favorite. He understands business, and 
writes about it in a finished, interesting way. 

“Panics and Time Payments” is based on no 
authoritative research. Mr. Sprague merely puts 
forward a somewhat different theory, with just 
enough of novelty, and current appeal, to please 
the Harper's group of readers. He is not an ex- 
pert economist; the consensus of opinion among 
authorities is very much against him in this case. 

Harper’s is not afraid of articles of opinion 
like this one of Mr. Sprague’s. It isefriendly to 
the writer whose only claim to ability to produce 
a first-class [larper’s article is the article itself. 

The admission ticket to the quality group show 
isn’t worded, “Rep,” but “Quality Writing,” start- 
ing with, of course, an acceptable topic. 


More EpirorraL Orr Days 


HE article, “Experiences With Trade Journal 
Writers,” by Frank Gruber, editor of Way- 
side Salesman, in the April AuTHor & JouRNALIst 
has drawn fire from a number of writers. 
A Western business writer, known to the de- 
partment editor for long experience and high repu- 
tation, comments : 


“The market announcements of Wayside Sales- 
man, as they have appeared in theAutHor & Jour. 
NALIST, have made no mention of territorial limi- 
tations, yet the fact seems to be that the maga- 
zine is almost wholly made up of Eastern and 
Central West material. Taking Mr. Gruber’s 
announcement at face value, I produced some tip- 
top articles, only to meet with inevitable rejection, 

“Mr. Gruber explained that I was out of his 
territory. 

“A recent issue of Hlayside Salesman fell into 
my hands. It seemed to contain only three or four 
articles of the type which Mr. Gruber proclaims 
his requirement for. Photographs and all, these 
articles may have set Jlayside Salesman back 
$30.00 to $40.00. 

“Let Mr. Gruber, before he offers publicity 
material in future, ask himself, ‘How many of the 
unsuccessful submissions I now receive can I 
eliminate by stating more clearly my editorial re- 
quirements 


VW 
Notes 


A TEXAS writer’s inquiry for medical infor- 
mation, published in the April AurHor & 
JourNnauist, has been followed by a number of 
letters from subscribers, whose cooperation is ap- 
preciated. 

Mrs. M. C. Allen, Westfield, Mass., told of using 
the Washington bureau of Frederic J. Haskins. 
This is a syndicated newspaper service, “Answers 
to Questions.” The Boston Traveler, for example, 
announces, “You can get the answer to any ques- 
tion of fact by writing the Boston Traveler In- 
formation Bureau, Frederic J. Haskins, Director, 
Washington, D. C.” An addressed, stamped en- 
velope is to be used. , 

The department editor once used the Haskins 
service to secure information on an obscure point. 
There are obvious limits to the assistance such a 
bureau can give, as well as to what should be asked 
of it. 

Vera Gregory, 333 FE. Deaderick Ave., Jackson, 
Tenn., an AvtHor & advertiser, 
handles research service of this nature. A Sao 
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ELIABLE SALES SERVICE 


An Important Department of 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


WHEN YOU PLACE your stories in the 
hands of an authors’ agency for sale, 
your principal concern is reliability. You 
desire, above all things, to be certain: 


(1) That manuscripts will be intelligently marketed. 


(2) That they will be persistently submitted and not 
allowed to gather dust on a shelf. 


(3) That reports and remittances for work sold will be 
prompt to the minute. 

These factors are assured to clients of The Author & 
Journalist Manuscript Sales Agency. In the first place, 
all manuscripts are carefully considered by competent 
members of the editorial staff—men of long experience in 
writing and marketing literary material. We have no 
magic formula which will enable us to place _unsalable 
work. We do, however, guarantee honest, intelligent ef- 
fort to selling manuscripts accepted for that purpose. 

Jf your manuscript does not impress us as a good sales 
possibility, it is returned with an opinion which briefly 
and frankly points out why we cannot undertake to 
handle it. 

Ii its chances of sale are considered good, the author is 
immediately notified, and the manuscript is submitted to 
the logical markets without delay. 

IN CASE OF SALE, our commission is 10 per cent of 
the price received, minimum commission, $4.00. 

A READING FEE is required for considering manu- 
scripts. This fee is $1.00 for the first thousand words in 
EACH manuscript, 25 cents for each additional thousand 
words. The reading fee is waived after we have sold a 
fair amount of the author’s work. 

The Agency does not market photoplays, jokes, verse, 
forlorn hopes or other material of limited appeal. Good 
fiction and articles are eagerly sought. 

In submitting manuscripts state where they have been 
previously offered. Return postage should be enclosed. 


THE A. & J. MANUSCRIPT SALES AGENCY 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
Send for free leaflet, WHAT EDITORS WANT 


desire 


courses, no assistants. 


of “one-man’ 


for Booklet A. 


MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


For those who are not lured by large promises but 
really professional 
frankness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge that does not have to = upon 
endless technicalities and formal rules. 
man’s standing in the magazine world is all, An 
editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, Delineator, 
etc.), he is particularly known as friend, helper and 
developer of new writers. 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction 
ability. Individual instruction only; no classes, no set 
No marketing—that is a spe- 
cialty in itself, requiring full time for best results. 
No poetry, plays or scenarios. 
courses, the course in each case being 
entirely dependent upon the needs of that case. Write 


ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 
Carmel, New York 


instruction, sympathetic 


Hoff- 


His two books on fiction 


A specialty is made 


yrus Felton DeCamp 
Literary Adviser 
1720 Upas Street 
San Diego, California 
or 


P. O. Box 902 
Hollywood, California 


Specializing short 
criticism. Rate—fifty 
per thousand words. 


story 
cents 


Rooks, articles, and verse 
also criticized, revised, and 
typed for publication. 


Circular and recommenda- 
tions sent upon request. 


MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY AND 
ACCURATELY TYPED 


S0e per 1000 words, including carbon copy. 
Paper furnished. 


ESTHER P. ADAMS 
1654 Brinckerhoff Ave. 


Utica, N. Y. 
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Francisco physician, who has contributed to Col- 
lier’s, Hygeia, Medical Economics, and Dental 
Notes, offered his services. A San Diego, Calif., 
authors’ service organization gave the name of a 
physician and literary critic who would be glad 
to assist. 

IX. N. Richardson, Tonopah, Nevada, a news- 
paperman, who, for over forty years, has been 
writing mining news, beginning in New Mexico 
in the ’80’s, writes helpfully of the market for 
mining material: 

“For the past ten years I have been sending 
mining news and features to Mining Journal, 
Phoenix; Mining Press, Reno; Nevada State 


Journal, Reno: Salt Lake City Tribune, Sacra- , 


mento Union, United Press, International News 
Service. Even the Christian Science Monitor, 
now and then, accepts short mining articles; like- 
wise Popular Mechanics. 

“Of course, in the event of a boom, my list of 
markets covers a much wider field than that out- 
lined above. In the Gilbert rush I cleaned up 
around $1000, and about the same during that 
crazy Weepah gold excitement.” 


vv 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


In THE TRADE, TECHNICAL, AND CLASS 
JourNna FIe_p 


The Mining Journal, Homebuilders Building, 
Phoenix, Ariz., uses articles on metal mining in 
Western states and Mexico up to 3000 words in 
length. Articles must have a news angle. It uses 
no fiction, verse, essays or jokes. Payment is 
on acceptance at 40 cents an inch for long articles 
and 20 cents an inch for news briefs. 

R. H. Argubright, editor, Service Station News, 
369 Pine Street, San Francisco, reports that the 
recent consolidation with Automotive Service Man- 
agement, Los Angeles, has made things tighter 
than ever along editorial lines, with the result that 
very little material is being purchased right now. 

The American Roofer, 58 W. Washington 
Street, Chicago, FE. M. Pope, publisher, is read 
largely by contracting roofers, and thus can use 
only articles of practical interest to the roofing 
trade. A subscriber reports that manuscripts are 
not reported upon promptly. When articles are 
purchased, payment is made after publication at 
Y% cent a word up. 

Several readers have reported difficulties with 
American Restaurant, 5 S. Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago. One reader sent a story which was accepted 
in November, 1928. In the over two years since 
then, there have been numerous letters back and 
forth regarding the article, American Restaurani 
always promising to use, but to date the article 
has not appeared, and the writer has never re 
ceived a check. This was his second sorry experi- 
ence with the same publication. Another writer 
reported a manuscript “held with promises” for 
two years, and then shot back, without payment, 
because it was too old to publish. These may be 
rare instances, but they should be borne in mind 
by any writer planning to submit articles. 


The Author & Journaliy 


The Central Constructor, 710 S. & L. Building 


Des Moines, Ia., buys little except ordered mate. | 
rial. This is paid for on acceptance. News and 
editorial material of interest to and for the infor. | 


mation of the construction industry in Towa js 
used. 


Malcolm G. Sweeney, editor, Chain Store Re. 
view, the new address of which is Suite 406, 114 
I. Thirty-second Street, New York, writes a con. 
tributor, “At the present time all of the material 
concerning food chain equipment or operation 
which we use is being developed by our staff writ. 
ers, and we are unable to use stories along this 
line from the outside.” 


Trunks & Leather Goods, 10 F. Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York, and Luggage & Handby 
Modes, 1181 Broadway, New York, have been ac- 
quired by the Trade Journal Co., Inc., New York 
and will be consolidated with the April issue. 
David Manley, formerly publisher of Luggage & 
HTandbag Modes, is vice-president, and Dan 
Hickey, formerly editor of Trunks & Leather 
Goods, is treasurer. N.C. Rockwood, at one time 
editor of Playthings, is president. 

Walter F. Coxe, for more than four years man- 
aging editor of Southern Funeral Director, ani 
Refrigeration, the John W. Yopp_ Publications, 
Inc., Walton Building, Atlanta, Ga., has severed 
his connection to become secretary of the Lowis- 
iana-Mississippi Ice Manufacturers Association. 
Hal Reynolds is now managing editor. 

Men’s Wear, 430 S. Market Street, Chicago, re- 
ports files overloaded with short articles. 

Publishers’ Weekly, 62 W. Forty-fifth Street 
New York, Frederick G. Melcher, editor, pays | 
cent a word on publication for articles on publish- 
ing, book selling, sales promotion. 


L. M. Forbes, editor-manager, National Retail 
Lumber Dealer, 824 Hearst Building, Chicago, 
states that things are changing so rapidly that the 
editors are planning editorial matters only a month 
or two in advance. [or several months they have 
been using short items, 750 words or so, on c0- 
operative campaigns to stimulate building and re- 
modeling. Forbes suggests that writers query him 
on any such successful campaigns. “We should 
particularly like,” he writes, “stories about groups 
of business men who have dug out local sources 
of mortgage funds and loans for remodeling 
work, so they can advertise that they will build 
and finance homes in competition with mail or- 
der houses. We can use up to 2000 words on 4 
campaign of this kind. A query will bring a de- 
tailed outline of what we want.” 


For six weeks, at least, Ford Dealer & Service 
Vield, 129 E. Michigan Street, Milwaukee, will be 
out of the market for editorial material, accord: 
ing to a letter from H. James Larkin, managing 
editor. 

John L. Scott, managing editor, Printed Sales- 
manship, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicag®, 
writes: “We are buying practically nothing ¢* 
cept a few special articles written on assignment 
by our regular staff contributors.” 
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The familiar green mail-box takes your 
Every Story New 


precious manuscript. It is on its way.... 
Just another piece of mail to the postman, 
but how much it means to you! Where 
wn Basa will you see it again? Back, slightly 
v2 CONTENTS for MAY, 1931 Ned 


He held all Chinatown in bis grip—this yellow fiend whose pelatial bideout ye 3 
jon in vain. Amd now Chester Slosne, crime expert, was taking up the ginister 


Death to Three. J. Lane Linklater 


worn, discouraged, bearing an ignomin- 
ae re, . ious rejection slip, or will you see it—on 
ee il the contents page of a national magazine? 
en _ The decision is not the editor’s alone; 
Ta rok ely, “human aw” it’s yours, too. Will you get professional, 
false starts and the writing of stories 


that have no possible chance of selling? 
You can get such training—simplified, 


When “Hard-Lolled” Karney got ideas even M-minute eggs like Flack and Koppa began 
to worry. 


The Emir’s Emerald. John B. Strong 103 


A fawless oad great beauty, this stone had satis Gone a harbinger of evil, en- 


searing those veted it in & web of treachery and death. 
The “I” Bureau. Leslie T. White 114 / 


Behind the closed doors of the three “I’ bureaus of police headquarters—told by @ famous 
identification expert. 


The Trail You Leave Un Vrnke........-.c.ccssscsssveseseeeesnesseoes Frederick St. John 119 
in this 


Would you like to know what your handwriting reveals? Mr. St. John tells yo! 
smarting department. 


quickly productive, thorough—from THE 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S SIMPLI- 
FIED TRAINING COURSE, under the 
personal direction of’ David Raffelock. 

Everything is done for your success. You are 
helped to get plot ideas, work out plot outlines, write 
complete stories and market the finished work. Per- 
sonal, authoritative guidance all the way, assures any- 
one, who has some native talent and the willingness 
to work, of success as an author. 


Results speak louder than self-praise. A typical example: In the May, 1931, issue of Detective 
Aciion Stories (now on the stands), are stories by three S. T. C. students. S. T. C.-trained writers 
get on the contents pages; frequently they dominate them. Read the stories by edward Parrish Ware, 
Earl and Marion Scott and Leslie T. White, S. T. C. students. 


Every month in all classes of magazines you will find stories and articles by 
men and women who are either active S. T. C. students or who have completed 
the training. Methods of the Simplified Training Course are sure. You take 
no risk. Full value for every dollar of tuition paid is assured you. Stop 
floundering, stop being uncertain, quit risking your eventual chance of succeed- 
Ing by impressing editors wrongly with amateurish work. Get on the contents 
page! 

“The Way Past the Editor” is the first step. Send for this free booklet. Sent 
to you by return mail upon request. The coupon below is for your convenience. 


The Third Degree 123 


Where the reader and the editor get togetber for a chat. 


The Daughter of Kwong Wah—(Cover)..................William Reusewig 


Don’t mits JUNE DETECTIVE ACTION on the newsstands May 5th 


USE THIS COUPON 
The Author & Journalist's N 

implified Training Course, 
1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
Please send me your free booklet,""The Way 
Past the Editor.” | want to know what the 
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A PLEDGE 


Believing that material submitted for 


criticism is sent to me in good faith 
and that if | cannot give service 
worthy of that good faith | will be 
unfit to advertise in a magazine of 
The Author & Journalist's high stand- 
ards, 
| PLEDGE MYSELF 

to keep The Service in Vogue the 
highest 


quality writer's assistance 


available. 


JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 


Author, Lecturer, Literary Instructor 
and Critic. 

Edgebrook Studio, 

Rowley, Mass. 


COMPLETE AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


Typing—Revision—Criticism—Marketing Advice. More 
than ten years’ experience in literary service work. ‘Typ- 
ing, best bond paper, 50c per 1,000 words. Free: carbon 
copy; minor errors corrected; extra title, last pages; four 
possible markets suggested. Combined revision and typ- 
ing, $1.00 per 1,000 words. Minimum charge, $1.00. 
Prompt, careful attention given all manuscripts. 

PORTER WRITING SERVICE 
7735 No. Hermitage Ave. 


AUTHOR’S SERVICE 


Research for theses and manuscripts in third best 
reference library in United States, Goodwyn Institute, 
Memphis, Tennessee, Classified clippings. 

Typing with minor corrections, 50c per thousand 
words. Free carbon. 

VERA GREGORY 
333 E. Deaderick Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Jackson, Tenn. 


Test Your Story 


Writing 
Ability FREE 


Do you long to succeed as an author? Many 
potential writers don’t know their own dor- 
mant ability. Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test in- 
dicates your power to create plots, characters 
that live, to understand human motives, etc. 
Dr. Richard Burton, a nationally recognized 
short story authority, offers you a complete, 
Dr. Burton practical, result-getting home-study training. 
It develops style, ability, perfects technique, 
and teaches the methods of successful writers. 
ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send for it today and receive 
expert critic’s opinion of your study instinct—also booklet, 
“Short Story Writing,’’ and evidence of the success of Dr. 
Burton’s students. 


The Author & Journaligil 


“A very high percentage of the material whic 
we are using has been on special commission”™ 
writes Innis Brown, managing editor of them 
{merican Golfer, Graybar Building, New York 


“It is, therefore, rather difficult to suggest any am 


special type of article in which we may be inter. 
ested from free-lance writers. About all I can 
say is that it must deal with golf and that it must 
be of a general nature, not to exceed 1500 to 180 
words.” 

Authors contributing to the Sportsman Pilot, 
220 W. Forty-second Street, New York, should 
get some electricity into their writing! This is q 
statement from a recent letter from the editor, 
Robert B. Renfro. “The Sportsman Pilot uses 
principally articles of from 1500 to 2000 words, 
dealing with activities of fliers who use their air- 
planes principally for sport; historical articles on ¥ 
aviation subjects; air travel throughout the world; @ 
semi-biographical personality sketches of sports- 
men pilots; and interesting or unique uses of air- @ 
planes the world over. Stories in all cases should ¥ 
be specific, relating how an air hunting trip, for J 
instance, was undertaken and carried out, includ- 
ing incidents which combine to make the narra- 
tive interesting from a personal adventure point 
ol view. Occasionally, a well-written short-story, 
not over 2500 words, dealing with aeronautical 
subjects outside the sensational angle, is used. To 
date, no serials have been bought, though the edi- 
tor states his willingness to consider them if they 
arey very unusual. Articles should be well illus- 
trated, with beautiful, sharp and clear photographs. 
Page displays of striking and unusual aviation 
photographs, etchings, drawings, etc., are also 
used. Payment is made upon publication at 1 cent 
a word, photographs $2, with higher rate for the 
exceptional article or photograph.” 

If there is any writer who has not yet been paid 
for material used in Jceless Age, Milwaukee, dis- 
continued some time ago, he should write to A. P. 
Nelson, Sales Publishing Corporation, Milwaukee. 
Thus far, actual money has been paid for but 
few of the articles purchased for Iceless Age, but 
Mr. Nelson has been able to supply several writers 
with professional cards, stationery, etc., in settle- 
ment of their claims. 

Effective with the April issue, Western Busi- 
ness ceased to be a part of Western Advertising 
and was published as a separate monthly maga- 
zine. The address is 564 Market Street, Sam 
Francisco; the editor, Douglas G. McPhee. One 
cent a word and up is paid on publication for 
short articles (300 to 1500 words) on current bus- 
iness activities of the Far West, strong news ir 
terest being essential. Whenever possible, photos 
should accompany articles. 


Laird Extension Institute, 689 Laird Bldg., Mpls., Minn. 
If you are tired of groping for words 
that accurately express your thoughts 


Fr ee write for a free copy of 


“THREE MEN AND A BOOK” 


which shows how you can have instantly available the 
exact word for your every shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept AJ X 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 


DISTINCTIVE TYPING 


Quick service. Crisp bond paper, one carbon. 
Minor corrections if desired. Mailed flat. 4 
thousand words, poetry Ic a line. Typing wit 
revision $1 a thousand words. 

Special rates on books. 


MIRIAM GREENWOOD ; 
924 E. 61st St. Chicago, Ill. 
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